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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION—Numerous inferior and low-priced sub- 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 


ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





BEETHAM'S 
GLYCERINE 


CUCUMBER. 


This sweetly-scented Emollient Milk 
is superior to every other preparation 
for rendering THE SKIN 

SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE, 

It entirely removes and prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUN- 
BURN, TAN, ete., and preserves the 
Skin from the effects of the SUN, 
WINDS, and HARD WATER, more 





| in Baldness, 


effectually than any other preparation. | 


For the Nursery it is INVALUABLE. 

Bottles 1s., 1s. 9d. and 2s, 6d., of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. Free for 
3d. extra by sole makers, 


| 
| 


| 


BEETHAM'S 


FRAGRANT 


HAIR GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR | 


THE HAIR ever produced. 
IT IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, 


Strengthens when Weak or Fine ; and 


or where the Hair is | 


Thin or Short, or fallen in patches, its | 


use will inf: libly produce a Luxuriant 


Growth of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. It | 


entirely removes all DANDRUFF, and 
imparts a beautifully Clear, Glossy 
appearance to the Hair. Warranted 
free from Grease, Dye, and all Poisons, 
Bottles 2s. 6d., free for 2s, 9d., by 


| 
| 


BEETHAM’S 
CORN & BUNION 
PLASTER 


Acts like magic in relieving all pain 
and throbbing, and soon cures the 
most obstinate Corns and Bunions, 
It is especially useful for reducing 
ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, which 
s0 spoil the symmetry of otherwise 
beautiful feet. Thousands have been 
cured, some of whom had suffered for 
fifty years, without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. (Itis 
a thin plaster, and takes up no room 
in the boot.) A trial of a small box is 
earnestly solicited, as IMMEDIATE 
RELIEF IS SURE. Boxes ls, 1}d, 
by all Chemists, free for 14 stamps by 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





OSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 


Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights. 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), Amsterdam, 1883. 
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VIEW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Try “FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT.” Guaranteed Pure. 


“Tf it be possible, as much in you lies, study to live at peace with all men.” 


“Oh World! 
Oh men! what are ye, and our best designs, 
That we must work by crime to punish crime, 


BH @ B&B And slay, as if death had but this onegate?”"—Syron. 
THE COST OF WAR.—“ Give me the money that has been spent in war, and I 


will purchase every foot of land upon the globe; I will clothe every man, woman, 
and child in an attire of which kings and queens would be proud; I will build-a school- 
house on every hillside and in every valley over the whole earth; I will build an academy 
in every town and endow it; a college in every state and will fill it with able professors; I 
will crown every hill with a place of worship consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel 
of peace; I will support in every pulpit an able teacher of righteousness, so that on every 
Sabbath morning the chime on one hill should answer the chime on another round the 
earth’s wide circumference, and the voice of prayer and the song of praise should ascend, 
like a universal holocaust, to heaven.”—RicHarp. 
- HAT IS MORE TERRIBLE THAN WAR ?”—“TI will tell you what 
‘ he — is ten times, and ten thousand times more terrible than War—Outraged Nature, 
She kills, and s, and is never tired of killing till she has taught man the terrible lesson he is so slow to learn—that 
Nature is only conquered by obeying her. . . . Man has his courtesies of war; he spares the woman and child. But 
Nature is fierce when she is offended, as she is bounteous and kind when she is obeyed. She spares neither woman nor 
child. She has no pity; for some awful, but most good, reason, she is not allowed to have any pity. Silently, she strikes 
the sleeping child with as little remorse as she would strike the strong man with the musket or the pickaxe in his hand. 
Ah! would to God that some man had the pictorial eloquence to put before the mothers of England the mass of prevent- 
ible agony of mind and body, which exists in England year after "—-KIN@SLEY. How much longer must the causes 
of this startling array of preventible deaths continue unchecked 
OR THE MEANS OF PREVENTION, and for preserving Health by natural means, see a large Illustrated Sheet 
wrapped with each bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
HAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN: A bottle 
of ENO’S FRUIT SALT. Withoutsuch a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. 
OR YOUNG AND OLD.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sound ripe fruit), when taken with water, acts as a 
natural aperient; its simple but natural action removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring health. If its 
great value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without it, 
_ FRUIT SALT.—In hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. It relieves the system of effete or poisonous matter, 
the groundwork of fevers and other diseases, which, if retained, poisons the blood and produces the most disastrous 
consequences, It allays nervous excitement, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition (by natural means), 
OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—The present system of living—partaking of too 
rich foods as pastry, saccharine and fatty substances, alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise— 
frequently deranges the liver. I would advise all bilious people, unless they are careful to keep the liver acting freely, to 
exercise great care in the use of alcoholic drinks, avoid sugar, and always dilute largely with water. Experience shows 
that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies, are all very apt to disagree ; 
while light white wines, and gin or old whisky largely diluted with seltzer-water, will be found the least objectionable. 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the power of 
reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health, 
AUTION.—Legal rights are protected in every civilised country. Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
“ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Waothout it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


CASHS 
EMBROIDERED NAMES, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 


ENQUIRE for, and order of your HOSIER or DRAPER 
(J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE] COUGHs, COLDs, BRONOHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONYULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


EFENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, » NO HEALERS, 


a COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
& For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. . 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opie, Morphia, nor ome injurious to a tender Babe). Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od 


+) With 
b : , directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
m Sold in stamped boxes at 18. 144d. and 2s. od. (great saving), with ALFRED FenninGs, West Cowes, I.W. 
Sull Directions. 


rina ls nee shane Pine sae” 
5 cont ee es the quan! ol © sm: ixes. 
BQ Sent fost free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S DOCTOR. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter or post card. 
Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


| 
GOWLAND'S LOTION, ; 
A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying é IL MARK 9] 


the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic | 
Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability to J |S SSeS 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession. EstaBiisHep 120 YzEaxs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Botile. 





‘PNIHLEIL FZiVs 

















| 6° & I? Sold Everywhere 
| MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 











f FIVE GOLD MEDALS. “FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


BORWICKS 


| 
| 








p F R — | 
0) W D Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from | 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 


| A BNE AL eee ete Cac) | kinds, Skin and Blood Discases, its effects aro marvellous, 





AND WHOLESOME BREAD. BRCRRRTES Iter aeea merrier rer ieee ie te 
ER celle SSS _| «Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 

BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER | Froprietors, 

Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed) THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


Pashete, coal 00 wed te Senne Conn Denless in 24. end 32. | DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


as omen 960 200s) GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


. wr excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS’ 


relieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. lt 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are || 
| certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. | 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box: 
. , 
THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDIOINE is unequalled in the | FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
} HIS excellent Family Medicine is th t effective 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and/ De remot for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints 
{s) etite, iness, Giddiness, 8 ,» and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where am aperient 
.._ | 18 required, nothing can be better adapted. 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removi 


° ; | the distressing Headach alent, Depression 0 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in| Spirit, Dulness of Bight, Nervous Affections’ Blotches, 
Complaints incidental to Females. 























Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
| bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 134d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 















































ADVERTISEMENTS. *% : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S NEW a 


NEW WORK by the Author of “LORNA DOONE.” 4¢ al/ the Libraries and Booksellers. 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 


Bart., M.P., formerly known as ‘Tommy Upmore.” By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of 
Pa Lorna Doone : a Romance of Exmoor,” &c., &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. Un a few days. 


EARLY IN MAY. At all Libraries and Booksellers, 


Henry Irving’s Impressions of America, narrated in a Series of Sketches, 
Chronicles, and Conversations. By JOSEPH HATTON. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 








NEW NOVEL now ready at all the Libraries. 
The Violinist of the Quartier Latin. yc. cuRzON. 3 vols., crown 8v0, 





3Is. 6d. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Three Sisters; or, Sketches of a highly Original Family. 
‘ By ‘‘ANON.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. [Zi a few days. 
| | Stage-Struck ; or, She would be an Opera Singer. sy BLANCHE 
ROOSEVELT. 2 pol’ crown 8vo, 21s. [Jn a few days. 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITIONS of two of MR. HARDYS BEST NOVELS. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. By THOMAS HARDY. Small post 8vo, 6s. 


The Return of the Native. sy rHomas HARDY. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Forming the TWO NEW VOLUMES of LOW’S SERIES of “STANDARD NOVELS.” 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF “AUNT CHARLOTTE’S HISTORIES FOR 
YOUNG CHILDREN.” 


STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, assisted by Dr. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


“In Forty-nine Chapters, with Sixteen full-page Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price 6s. 


“Children may read through the whole series of tales without realising that they are but lessons in 
pleasant guise. The illustrations are excellent, and their subjects well chosen. ”__ Morning Post. 


“A book which is at the same time very interesting and very instructive.”—John Bull. 
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Other Volumes of ‘ Aunt Charlotte’s Series,” by Cuartorrs M. Yoneg, 
price 6s. each, are : 


STORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. Cheap Edition for 


Schools, with 42 Engravings, bound in cloth, ls. 6d. 


STORIES of BIBLE HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. Cheap Edition for 


Schools, with 53 Engravings, bound in cloth, 2s. 


STORIES of FRENCH HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
STORIES of GREEK HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 


Uniform with the above Series, 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’'S EVENINGS AT HOME. 
MARCUS WARD & Oo. (Eimited), London, Belfast, and New York. 


Guten 









































ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 


BUNTER’S NERVINE ; 
Is one of the best NERVE 
TONICS ever discovered. It 
gives strength to the nervous 
system, and invigorates the 
entire frame, affording relief 
and effecting cure in many 
complaints over which the 
nerves exert control. 


CURES NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, INDIGESTION, 
LOSS OF APPETITE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, Etc. 


It is also the best-known remedy for TOOTH-ACHE.—Sce Medical Testimonials. 


From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, near Ciren- 
cester:—‘‘I have tried Bunter’s Nervine in many cases, 
and in every instance permanent relief has been obtained. 
I strongly recommend it to the public.” 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon:—‘‘ Very severe cases 
under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. J, therefore, having used it with invariable success, 
recommend its use to the profession and the public.” 


Of all Medicine Vendors, 1s, 112d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 








SUNSHADES. 


NY ASHEaSeS 
I UMBRELLAS 


M140. REGENT S? 
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IMPORTANT. 

A Lady wishes to dispose of (privately) her complete set 
of OLD ENGLISH PATTERN ELECTRO PLATED 
SPOONS and FORKS, quite new, never used, Sheffield 
made, stamped Al quality. The set comprises ene dozen 
each Table Spoons and Forks, Dessert Spoons and Fork:, 
and Tea Spoons, 60 pieces in all. To an immediate pur- 
chaser the low sum of 45s, will be accepted for the entire 
lot. Alsoavery elegant Sheffield made TEA AND COFFEE 
SET, consisting of Coffee and Tea Pot, Gilt-lined Sugar 
Basin and Cream Jug, most beautifully Engraved and 
Chased, never used; Mrs. W. will accept 40s. for the 
complete set in order to dispose of it immediately. On 
approval with pleasure to any responsible person. 


MRS. WENDERDON, 
105, Waddon New Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


GREAT SALE OF 
HEARTHRUGS 


WO years ago we determined to offer our special Hearth- 
rugs, 72in. long by 36in. wide, at 3s. 9d. each, carriage 

paid to any address. Since that time we have sold over 50,000 
of these Hearthrugs, which is in itself a testimony to the value 
we offer to the public. In addition to this, we have had repeat 
orders and testimonials almost every day. No part of the 
United Kingdom is too distant, and no village or hamlet or 
home too remote for us to send to. We have supplied these 
Rugs to the Queen’s Palace at Balmoral, as well as to the 
humblest cottage in the land, and the testimony from rich and 
poor alike is that, whether for drawing-room, bed-room, dining- 
room, or kitchen, no rugs have ever been sold at once so hand- 
some, cheap, and useful. ‘They have now been before the public 
and in many homes for over two years, and we rely on this fact 
as a great testimony in their favour. In order that every home 
in the land may possess one or more of these beautiful Rugs, we 


will send a. a 
One Hearthrug, carriage paid, for 39 
Two ” ” 7 = 
Three i, to 0 


mA aa i” 
If stamps, 3d. extra with each order. 
These Rugs are made in five colours, which, being artisticall 
blended, will suit any coloured carpet or suite. The Rug will 
be sent carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 3s. 9d., or 48 stamps. In ordering, it will 
be desirable to write name and address very plainly, and to in- 
close the application form found below. 

“ALL THE YEAR ROUND” ORDER FORM. | 

On receipt of this Form, accompanied by a P.O.O. 
for 3s. 9d. (or 48 stamps), we agree to forward, carriage 


free, a large and exquisitely designed HEARTHRUG, 
72in. by 36in. (Signed) A. Y. HALL & CO. | 


P.0.0.’s to be made payable at the General Post Office, E.0., to 


A. Y. HALL & CO. 











§8, Thornhill Rd., Barnsbury Rd., London, N. 





SULPHOLINE 
LOTION. 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. 





There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘* Sulpho- 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi- 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how- 
ever deeply rooted, ‘* Sulpholine” will successfully attack. 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly, 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, 
healthy skin. ‘“‘Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most 





Chemirts. Bottles, 2s. 9d. 


PEPPER'S 
QUININE & IRON 
FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TON IC, 


Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
_— by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper’s 
onic. 





LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. 


mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 


In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. 


Recom- 
Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 


1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 



























































LAMPLOUGHS 2252. 
~se: ss PYRE iC 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
. & 


A Systematic Gourse Prevents and Gures obstinate Gostiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUCH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


MARCUS WARD & Co, LIMITED. 


Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, price 5s. 


LONDON TOWN; A Bright Child’s Picture Book of the Great City. Containing beautiful and amusing coloured 
pictures of London’s buildings, streets, and crowds. Designed by Tuomas Ceanz and Extenw Hoverton. With 
descriptive verses by Fr1iix Leieu. 

*“*To town children the instant recognition of known localities and characters will be a source of delight in turning 
over the bright picture pages of this.volume, while to children in the country the gallery of London sights here presented 
will not fail to meet with full trustfulness.”—Morning Advertiser. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With numerous Illustrations specially engraved for the work. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gold and black, 2s. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Finely illustrated with numerous wood engravings. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, gold and black, 2s. 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. With extracts from the Plays. Illustrated with numerous wood 
engravings. Handsomely bound in cloth, gold and black, 2s. 
." School Editions of these three Books are issued, price 1s. Gd. per volume, 


MARCUS WARD & Co., Limited. 67, Chandos Street, W., and at Belfast and New York, 














First-Class Medals to MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 362;, TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Parts, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Parts, 
merous others. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





~ GLASS SHADES, 


combining a highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floors a 

se alpen corcing” HAW tn Cs Spatergoe twee | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ron TABLE DECORATIONS. 

and mates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. ~e- — > 

SONS, 100, St. Martin's Lane, ‘Trafalgar Square, London, GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
MAW & CO., BenTHALL Works, JACKFIELD, 


NEAR IRONBRIDGE, R.S.O., SHROPSHIRE. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, Ww.c. 














Wee LeyeTro ns Fidewe 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
——— having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at hand. 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely yree from me or any other Mineral, 
_ those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CuHEsT, Bowe ts, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SorREs, 
and all Skin Diszases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, '7%4d., 1s. 1%4d., and Qs. Od., by 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold by all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 
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6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 





Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions’ in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. 


Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


VyPurlers 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weno A Br oie of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 














If you are a man of letters, toiling over your midge woke restore brain and nerve waste take 


If you are suffering from over eating or arinkna > eB or dissipation, take 


If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 


of sickness, take HOP BITTER 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, one bottle of HOP BITTERS 


will do more good than £5 in all other medicines or doctor’s visits. 

Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of ER stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BITT 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are sim Lal, eS are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS: 

It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 






















NURSE EDDA’S KEATING'S 
BABY SOOTHER. 


HIS unequalled remedy is entirely free from any 
Opiates or noxious or strong acting Medicine ; its 
eflect is instant in relieving Infants from GRIPES, 
WIND, COLIC, &c. It is guaranteed a simple, 
harmless Medicine. No one in charge of a Baby 
should be without it ; have it ready in the house. 
Price 1s. per Bottle at all Chemists, or free by Parcels’ 
Post ; same Price, 12 Stamps, to 

THOS. KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London. 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. 


EARLY all children suffer from Worms ; if sus- 
pected do not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child ; this remedy is sure to cure ; safe to use (has no 
effect except on Worms). 77ns, Is rid., at all Chemists. 
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A DRAWN GAME. gentleman who persecuted her continually { 
f 


sets a and to rudeness. What was she to do! 
aveuun 00 “00m Gunman tae She daren’t tell her mother—a dragon oi 

; asada propriety—who would be far more enraged 

with her than with her persecutor, and 

} CHAPTER XXVI RECAPTURE OF IDA. | whowould probably forthwith fly fromCam- 

| ARCHIE had been more fool than knave, | bridge. But she-—Anastasia—couldn’t bear } 

more sinned against than sinning in this | the thought of quitting Cambridge. She 
Bompas business ; and he had been a fool | had such dear ties there—dear friends— 
too in good and large company. That | who had been kind to her, oh, kindness § 
fatal packet of letters was but one of a| itself to her. (Here the dove-like eyes made f 
jj number which Mrs. Bompas had made | it unmistakable that she meant the young 
|} marketable. “When she was in low water | gentleman in hand.) What was she to do? 
| —and her drunken improvidence left her| The young gentleman in hand would 
often in low water—she took a packet from | demand ferociously the name of her base 
its pigeon-hole, sought out the writer, and | persecutor. Then would Anastasia start 
| extorted all she could. Anastasia’s maiden | aghast. A quarrel! And her spotless 
| heart had been mortgaged to so many that | name mixed up with it! Her mother’sanger! 
her mother was like to make a fair income | Exile from Cambridge! Never more to 
out of it, so long as she could keep each | see her friends, her protector! Oh no, she 
mortgagee persuaded that he alone had a | couldn’t tell his name. She was so sorry’ 
lien on the young lady’s affections. she had mentioned it, but she felt so friend- 

Anastasia was herself. a businesslike | less and defenceless, without a brother 
young person, and took a proper pride in | even; but there was something in his face, } 

}—as well as a proper share of—the|in his manner, which surprised her, as by 

, amounts realised by these letters. And, |a sudden and irresistible impulse, out of } 

'| indeed, she was reasonably proud thereof, | her confidence. It was very foolish, and 

} since she owed the number and brilliance | forward, and selfish of her to trouble him 

, of her triumphs as much to her cleverness | with her troubles. Would he forgive her | 

as to her beauty. She was very pretty, | and forget it? etc., etc. What youth, 

h certainly, with the most artlessly innocent | burning to prove himself a man, could 

| face, and soft, large, meek, appealing brown | resist an appeal like this to what is most 

eyes that seemed to say to you, with/ manly in manhood, made by beauty in 

+ Sterne’s donkey, ‘Don’t be cruel to me; | distress. 

but, if you will, you may.” This patient | Nought is there under heaven's wide hollownesse 

plaintiveness of expression she turned to the | _ That moves more deare compassion of mind, 

utmost advantage, for she pursued almost | Tian beaut brought ¢ unworthie wnetchednese || 

Invariably, and with almost invariable kind— 

success, one single, simple system of tactics | I, whether lately through her brightnes blynd, 

—the confidence trick, prettily played. wantin a Lacie Sry ; 

{ Having chosen her victim, she would Feele my heart pierced with so great agon x 
shyly and tremulously, as though driven When such I see, that all for pity I could dy. 
to it and at bay, make him her confidant.| There was not in England a youth more 
It seemed that there was some other young | likely to fall into such a trap than Archie ; 
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not from his vanity merely, but from his 
generosity. He was vain, of course, as all 
young men are, but he was chivalrous also 
as few are. And to do Anastasia justice, 
she discerned his merits, and made love to 
him less as a piece of business than to any 
other of her victims. In his case, in fact, 
the young lady was caught, as far as she 
could be caught, in her own net. What 
love she had to give she gave Archie, and 
was very much more than “half the 
wooer.” What then of his admission to 
his mother that he would probably have 
married her? In the first place he had 
returned the kind of love she gave, such as 
it was, and in the second place, her 
pathetic and plaintive appeals were ad- 
dressed at once to his strength and his 
weakness—his generosity, made up in part 
of vanity, and in part of chivalry. 

Then appeared suddenly upon the scene 
the true Amphitryon, a certain Mr. Hyslop, 
whose presents and prospects were much 
more magnificent than Archie’s. Of course, 
the first effect of his rivalry was to raise 
Archie’s passion to a white heat, and 
Anastasia would probably have found the 
disencumbering herself of him as difficult 
a business as the ensnaring of him, if a 
Mr. Jacox, a friend of Archie’s, had not 
helped her, by comparing identical notes 
with him as to the siren’s seduction of 
himself. Soon after Archie’s disenchant- 
ment, both mother and daughter dis- 
appeared from Cambridge, and from that 
day to this he had heard nothing of them, 
and would have heard nothing of them 
now, if Mrs. Bompas had not learned his 
address from a report in a Ryecote news- 
paper of the Denton railway accident. 

This being the simple truth of the story, 
it is little wonder if Archie felt he had 
hard measure dealt to him, and if he 
expressed the feeling to his mother, when 
—after a vain attempt to interview Ida— 
she came down to ask him how he sped. 

‘* All is over forever between us, mother,” 
he groaned. 

“What did she say ?” 

“ Only that she has no feeling.” 

No feeling !” 

“Or she thinks I have none.” Then 
Archie recounted what had passed between 
them, raving alternately and inconsistently 
over Ida’s goodness and heartlessness, and 
winding up with an appeal to his mother 
to see the girl and plead for hope for him. 

Mrs. John shook her head. 

‘<T couldn’t intrude on her now, Archie, 
She begged so plaintively to be left to 








herself. You see, dear, since she was a 
child she has been so driven in upon her- 
self, that now she cannot bear to show her 
heart to anyone. She’s like that Bastile 
prisoner, who, having passed nearly all his 
life in a dungeon, couldn’t bring himself to 
leave it when he had the chance at last.” 

** But they will be herein a few minutes 
now,” he argued desperately. 

“They,” were Mrs, Tuck and Dick,who had 
announced their intention of coming to 
fetch Ida. They were not going to allow 
this dangerous cousin another téte-a-téte 
railway journey with her. However, Mrs, 
John convinced him that another interview 
with Ida would be at once impossible and 
impolitic ; and he did not see her again 
till Mrs. Tuck and Dick appeared. 

Mrs. Tuck asked at once for Ida, and 
when, after a short interval, the girl came 
downstairs, she saw in a moment that she 
was in deep trouble. Attributing it to 
Ida’s sorrow at parting, Mrs. Tuck was 
furious with a twofold jealousy—jealous 
herself of Mrs. John, and jealous, for Dick’s 
sake, of Archie. Nevertheless, she was so 
consummate an actress that she appeared 
overpowered with gratitude, to Mrs. John 
for her hospitality, and to Archie for his care 
of Ida on the night of the accident. Nay, 
she even proceeded to rally Ida, in her 
wittiest way, on her world-wide celebrity 
as a stoker. 

Dick, too, after his manner, was jocose 
and genial, but with less effort. He was 
too easy-going to be tormented by either 
love or jealousy. Still, he was deeply dis- 
gusted by Ida’s dejection, on which he put 
the same construction as his aunt, and his 
cheery chaff, therefore, was creditable to 
his politeness. Thus with words soft as 
butter on their tongues, and war in their 
hearts, they carried off Ida most dejected 
and wretched. 

‘She seems very grateful and friendly,” 
said Archie as he and Mrs. John returned 
together after seeing them off by the 
train. 

He was trying to find some faint hope 
in Mrs, Tuck’s effusive manner. 

“Mrs. Tuck? She has her reasons for 
it, Archie, you may depend upon it. I 
don’t know what they are, but I do know 
what they’re not. They’re not that she 
wishes you and Ida ever to see or hear 
again of each other.” 

“Why then did she allow her to stay 
with us at all?” 

“You ran away with her; and I suppose 
she thought it made the thing look better 
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to allow her to stay with us for a week o1 
so, as though it had been a pre-arranged 
visit. But she’s done with us now.” 

‘Why should you think so?” queru- 
lously. 

“Why? What is the one thing she has 
set her heart on? Ida’s marriage to that 
nephew of hers. Would it help it for- 
ward if she and you were allowed to fall 
in love? She'll never allow Ida to come 
here again, Archie. Of that I’m sure,” 

“But she was so friendly, and even 
affectionate,” urged Archie again, clinging 
desperately to this straw. 

‘* Her manner was like her complexion, 
Archie—too glowing to be natural. People 
always overdo rouge.” 

At this point they perceived the Rev. 
John approaching them in (for him) 
breathless haste and perturbation; and 
they hurried forward to meet him, sure 
that something very unusual, and probably 
unfortunate, had occurred. 


CHAPTER XXVII. TOM CHOWN REACHES 
HOME, 


THE Rev. John, as we say, appeared at 
this moment much perturbed. 

‘* Poor Tom has come back, Mary!” 

“Tom Chown?” 

“Yes ; I don’t know where we could put 
him, unless in that room Ida’s been in.” 

This was the Rev. John’s manner. He 
was so absent-minded that it was almost 
as hard to get anything clearly out of him 
as to get anything clearly into him. He 
often, for instance, as now, took it for 
granted either that you knew already, or 
that he had already told you, the essential 
part of his news. 

“ Put him in Ida’s room !” 

“Well, as you like, Mary ; but the attic 
is so draughty.” 

“Now, John,” taking him by the lapels 
of his coat to wake him up; ‘now, John, 
‘Tom Chown has come back ’—go on from 
there,” as though he had skipped a sentence 
in reading from a primer. 

“ He’s come back very ill, Mary—dying 
—and that place isn’t fit for a pig.” 

“Poor Tom! What place ?” 

“A wretched cellar in Leeds,” 

_ Archie, on hearing the news, started up 
in far the deepest trouble of the three. 
Not even Mrs, John had a kinder heart 
than he, and Tom had been far more to 
him than to Mrs. John. All true lovers 
will despise him when we confess that he 
forgot for the moment his other trouble in 
this. But Archie had loved Tom as long 





as he could remember anything, and loved 
him all the more warmly for being a 
dependent. 

Proud people can love only dependents; 
but again, there are people who, not from 
pride, but from generosity, love dependents 
most, and Archie was of this latter class. 

“Poor Tom!” he cried, echoing Mrs. 
John, but with even more emotion. 
“Mother, I shall have him here in two 
hours, if you'll get the room ready ;” and 
getting the address from the Rev. John, he 
hurried away. 

Let us explain Tom’s disappearance 
and reappearance. 

Upon Archie's departure for Cam- 
bridge Tom became unsettled, and took it 
into his head to go seek his fortune. 
Having got this idea into what he was 
pleased to call his mind, no dissuasions of 
the Rev. John’s, or even of Mrs, John’s, 
could dispossess him of it. Accordingly, 
he went far north to Newcastle, where 
work then was plentiful and wages high. 

At first he wrote regularly to Archie, 
but when, rather from weakness than from 
wickedness, he fell into bad company and 
bad ways, and lost his work, and had to 
leave Newcastle, he gave up writing from 
sheer shame. Archie, writing still to New- 
castle, had his letters returned to him 
through the Dead Letter Office. Then he 
applied to the firm for whom Tom had 
worked for information about him, and 
heard from its -secretary that Chown had 
gone to the bad altogether, had lost his 
work and left the town, and set off no one 
knew whither. Archie didn’t in the least 
believe that Tom had gone utterly to the 
bad, but he had no doubt that he had got 
into some scrape which had cost him his 
work, and had shamed him out of answer- 
ing his old playmate’s letter. Archie 
then tried the only other way he could 
think of—advertisement in the Newcastl:: 
papers — without result, and finally and 
sorrowfully had to give up all hope of dis- : 
covering Tom’s whereabouts. 

Meantime Tom had gone to Glasgow, 
and got good work there, and had almost 
made up his mind to write to Archie a full 
confession of his past backslidings, coupled 
with a redeeming resolution to keep straight 
for the future. But everyone knows that 
no debt gathers such compound interest 
as the debt of a letter. If you don’t 
answer it when the answer is due, every. 
day you delay doubles your disinclination 
to write it. If this is so ordinarily, how 
much more would it be so with a weak- 
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minded man like Tom, who was a poor 
hand at writing, and had but a poor tale 
to tell? So Tom put off writing till he had 
a poorer tale still to tell, and couldn’t 
bring himself to tell it. 

After he had been nearly a year in 
Glasgow, he again got led away and astray, 
and seemed bent at this plunge to touch 
the bottom. 

Even his Glasgow employers, who were 
much more tolerant of such infirmities than 
those with whom he had had to deal in 
Newcastle, lost patience with him and dis- 
missed him. Then Tom took again to the 
tramp, and sought work up and down, and 
sometimes got it, but more often didn’t, 
and was penniless therefore, and endured 
terrible hardships, At last the poor prodigal 
turned homewards, 


As a hare, whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first she flew. 


A simile, by the way, which Goldsmith 
seems to have borrowed from Dryden : 

The hare in pastures or in plains is found, 

Emblem of human life, who runs the round, 

And after all his wandering ways are done, 

His circle fills and ends where he begun, 

Just as the setting meets the rising sun. 

Anyhow the image expresses only too 
faithfully poor Tom’s hunted and harried 
course homewards. 

Every man’s hand was against him, and 
he was driven from town to town, from 
village to village, from door to door, and 
even from ditch to ditch—when he tried 
there to get an hour’s sleép—as though he 
were leprous, and tainted the air he 
breathed. Itmay be said that he had brought 
it all on himself and deserved it all; but if 
we all had our deserts who should ’scape 
whipping? Certainly poor Tom paid up 
to the uttermost farthing. When at last 
he reached Darlington, with twopence he 
had begged to pay for a bed, his health 
was so broken down by hunger, exposure, 
and exhaustion, that he caught there in a 
low lodging-house one of those fevers 
which are always prowling about in such 
places, to fall like famished wolves on the 
weak and worn-out. He staggered on till 
he reached Leeds, and had there to take 
at once to the wretched bed in Mrs. Stubbs’s 
cellar where the Rev. John, having been 
sent for, found him. 

Here Archie found him, and could 
hardly recognise him—recognised him only 
when poor Tom at sight of him grinned 
the faintest reflection of an old smile which 


used to spread slowly over his face long 
ago, when Archie had ingeniously got him 
out of some scrape he had ingeniously got 





him into—a smile expressive at once of 
relief, pleasure, and admiration. So smiling, 
Tom tried to rise into a sitting posture, 
but fell back through weakness, and 
through weakness began to cry quietly. 
Archie stood holding the wasted hand 
without speaking, for he couldn’t speak. 
Till now he had known death by hearsay 
only, and he was struck dumb by the sight 
of it in a face so endeared to him, and so 
associated with all the exuberance of life, 
and all the rollicking memories of boyhood. 
Tom was the first to speak. 

“Eh, Master Archie, but aw’m fain to 
see thee. Aw thowt awd niver see thee 
again, no more.” 

“T’m come to fetch you home, Tom,” was 
all Archie could say. 

“Aye; awm bahn hoam,* Master 
Archie.” 

“You'll mend up when you get back to 
the old place, Tom.” 

“ Nay, there’s nowt nobbut one road for 
me. Sithee,t Master Archie,” holding up 
his arm, wasted to skin and bone, “ aw’ve 
been pined, aw hev—that’s where it is, 
aw’ve been pined.” 

“Oh, Tom !” groaned Archie, “and you 
never wrote to me.” 

Tom tried again to rise, this time to reach 
his coat, but again fell back, and Archie 
handed it to him. He felt feebly in one of 
the pockets of this ragged garment for a 
packet of letters, which he drew out at last, 
and held towards Archie with a hand which 
trembled as with palsy, even from so slight 
an exertion. 

“Tha mind’st when tha used to mak’ 
gam’ on me, Master Archie, ’cos aw couldn't 
say my cat’chism and collec’s off Aw can 
say them off,” pointing to the packet of 
Archie’s letters, ‘ ivery one on ’em, aw can. 
An’ when aw’ve been liggin’ aat, at neet, 
in t’ rain, too cowld an’ hungry to sleep, 
aw’ve said ’em all ovver to mysen for 
company like, an’ thowt mysen back at t’ 
ould place.” 

Here Tom gave way again to tears. 

“ If—if you'd only written, Tom,” gasped 
Archie. 

Tom wiped the blinding tears away with 
the back of his hand, to look solemnly and 
steadfastly at Archie, and see the effect 
upon him of what he was going to say. 

*“ Aw couldn’t fashion, Master Archie, 
’cos aw’d been such a shocker{—eh, aw 
hev been a shocker !” 





* * Bahn hoam ”—i.e. going to die. 
t “ Sithee ”»—i.e. look. , 
t “A shocker ”—i.e. shockingly bad. 
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It was plainly the utmost relief to Tom 
to find that this disclosure did not check or 
chill Archie’s sympathy, for he only took 
and pressed the hand Tom had held up to 
emphasise his confession. 

“You should have written, Tom,” said 
Archie once more ; “ you might have known 
I should have helped you whatever you 
were, and I dare say you were no worse 
than I’ve been myself.” 

“Eh, Master Archie, tha knaws nowt— 
nowt tha knaws. Aw’m noan fit to tak’ 
thee by t’ hond.” 

“Well, it’s over and done with now, 
Tom, and you’ve paid terribly for it, poor 
fellow !” 

This suggestion of an expiation of his 
involuntary penance seemed to comfort 
Tom a bit. 

“Aw’ve been ooined* waur nor a mad 


|| dog, Master Archie. Aw’ve been that done 


wi’ hunger that aw couldn’t bide to stan’, 
an’ when aw’ve ligged me daan aw’ve been 
hunted like varmint thro’ ditch to ditch, 
till aw’m done. T’ doctor calls it faver, 
but it’s run in aw am, an’ reet ; an’ there’s 
nowt but t’ brush left for faver to tak’; 
there isn’t.” 

A metaphor drawn from an old delight 
of Tom and Archie's, the neighbouring 
Bramham Moor Hunt. And in truth it 
was the hounds of hunger, exposure, and 
exhaustion which had really run him in 
and torn him to pieces, and left little but 
the name of his death for fever to claim. 

Tom was one of those unfortunate tramps, 
of which there are a few, who, not being 
lost to shame, are the failures of the pro- 
fession ; “ poor beggars!” the scorn both 
of the public and of their fellows, and in- 
viting by their sheepishness the officious 
brutality of the police. 

All he said of his sufferings was rather 
less than more than the truth, and what he 
said of his sickness was true also. He was 
dying of exhaustion accelerated by fever. 
This the doctor told Archie a few minutes 
after Tom himself had told it to him, and 
at the same time the doctor strictly forbade 
his being moved under pain of almost im- 
mediate death. Nothing could be done 
beyond making him as comfortable as they 
could in Mrs, Stubbs’s cellar for the few 
hours of life that remained to him, 

For these few hours of course Archie 
would stay with him; he would have 
stayed with him if the doctor had thought 
death less imminent. He had the deepest 





* “ Ooined ”—i.e. harassed and harried. 





affection for his old playmate, which poor 
Tom repaid with interest and compound 
interest. He worshipped Archie, and it 
was an inexpressible comfort to him to see 
him sitting by his bedside, and not merely 
because he loved Archie above eyery one, 
and prized his love above everything, but 
also for another reason. For more than a 
month past he had been scorned by every 
one as the very filth and off-scouring of the 
earth, and in this scorn he heard but the 
echo of his own conscience. Tom was not 
stronger than most of us—weaker rather— 
and like most of us his self-respect rose 
and sank with the respect of others, 
Therefore his self-abasement now was pro- 
found. But while the world scorned him 
for the crime of poverty, Tom interpreted 
its scorn as due to his other sins, and now 
that these sins had found him out and struck 
him down, and brought death near, he was 
deeply troubled in his conscience, and 
troubled for a curious reason. He had 
believed in his own way in the Rev. John’s 
theory about the protective effects of his 
total immersion at birth in consecrated 
water ; but his own way was a strange 
way, or would seem strange to those 
unversed in the mode in which many 
Christian sects will find any doctrine in 
any passage of the Bible. For Tom, in the 
midst and in the teeth of his headlong 
plunge into vice, still held in a muddle- 
headed way to the Rev. John’s theory that 
he couldn’t sin—i.e. that what would have 
been sin to others was not sin to him. 
Now, however, that he was plainly punished 
for his sins, and universally scorned, and 
in the grim grip of death, Tom took 
a diametrically opposite view of his im- 
maculate immersion, and held that so far 
from being an absolution it was an aggra- 
vation of his guilt. Therefore, he clung 
now to Archie as a child in the horror of a 
great darkness clings to the hand of an 
elder brother. 

On the doctor’s departure Tom ex- 
pressed bitter remorse for his past life, 
and then recurred to the sufferings of his 
tramp, making it evident to Archie that 
he regarded these as expiatory; but 
suddenly in the midst of a story of his 
brutal ill-treatment by a policeman who had 
hauled him before a magistrate for having 
slept under a haystack, he began to wander, 
his mind slipping back without a break, and 
as in sleep, to far-off days and scrapes, As 
in a dream the magistrate, in a moment, is 
transformed into Mrs. John, the prosecuting 
policeman into Mrs. Pybus, and Tom, a 
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child again, is telling his childish playmate, 
Archie, of his deliverance out of the old 
lady’s hands, 

“Eh, an’ shoo did stan’ up to t’ ould 
lady, ye mind, Master Archie. ‘ He’s been 
punished eneu,’ shoo says, ‘ye munnot 
forget, Mrs. Pybus,’ shoo says, ‘that he’s 
nobbut a child and knaws no better.’ An’ 
then shoo turns to me, an’ put her hand on 
my shoulder, and looks at me sorrowful- 
like, an’ aw thowt shoo wor bahn to scold 
me, but shoo says nowt nobbut, ‘Aw 
couldn’t get thee aat before, Tom,’ that 
wor all shoo said, ‘Aw couldn’t get thee 
aat before, Tom,’ an’ aw burst aat cryin’, 
Master Archie, aw did, aw couldn’t help it, 
shoo wor that forgivin’.” 

He appeared moved by the mere re- 
membrance, and lay quite still with 
moistened eyes, which he closed after a 
little, seemingly in sleep. But he wasn’t 
asleep, for when, a little later, Archie 
moved very quietly to reach a chair and 
set it to sit on near the bed, Tom opened 
bis eyes and said in a startled way : 

“Eh, aw’d lost mysen. What wor aw 
tellin’ thee, Master Archie ?” 

“You were telling me, Tom, how you 
went wrong in Glasgow, and how you 
suffered for it, and how it reminded you of 
a scrape you got into long ago, when we 
were children together, and Mrs, Pybus 
had locked you up for it; but mother 
begged you off after a bit, saying you were 
punished enough, and were only a child 
and knew no better ; and then mother put 
her hand on your shoulder, and when you 
thought she was going to scold you, she 
said only, ‘I couldn’t get you out before, 
Tom,’ and you were so moved by her for- 
giveness that you burst out crying. I think, 
Tom,” added Archie after a pause, during 
which Tom was taking in this his own 
reminiscence, as something of which he 
had no remembrance ; “I think, Tom, you 
had it in your mind that God would be no 
less forgiving and forbearing than my 
mother.” 

Then Tom, in his weakness and yearn- 
ing for something to grasp and to lean on, 
seemed to regard this story, not as his own, 
or as Archie’s, or as an account of a real 
incident, but as an inspired parable sent 
him to draw from it what comfort he 
could. 

“Shoo said I wor nobbut a child?” 

“That you were only a child, and knew 
no better.” 

“An’ that awd been punished eneu 
already ?” 





“Yes, Tom.” 

He remained silent for a little, interpre- 
ting this parable bit by bit. At last he 
said, looking anxiously at Archie: 

** But aw did knaw better, Master Archie. 
Aw knew aw wor going’ t’ wrang road. 
Aw’m noan a child nah, tha knaws.” 

“When you got into that old scrape, 
Tom, you knew you were doing wrong, 
and mother knew that you knew it, but 
she meant that allowances were to be made 
for a little child’s weakness and thoughtless- 
ness. I think weare all but little children 
in the eyes of God, Tom.” 

Tom thought a bit upon this, and tried 
to find ‘in it what comfort he could. It 
wasn’t much. 

‘Tt wor noan soa, Master Archie. It 
wor noan like a bairn that’s in an’ aat o’ 
mischeef in a minute. It wor week in an’ 
week aat wi’ me till awd weared all t’ 
brass * aw hed, or could raise on my bits 
o things. Bat—eh, I wor punished! 
Shoo said I wor punished eneu, Master 
Archie ?” 

“ Yes, Tom.” 

“T wor that. If awd an enemy who 
wor all spite, he wadn’t ha’ put me to more 
punishment.” 

“‘ And she said she had set you free as 
soon as ever she could, Tom.” 

Tom mused a moment on this, and then 
made, after a pause, the unexpected reply : 

“‘Aw’d gie t’ warld to see her, Master 
Archie.” 

A wish whose intensity was due in part 
to his loving and reverencing Mrs. John 
next to Archie in the world, and in part to 
his hope of being reassured of a higher 
forgiveness through obtaining hers. 

“She’s coming, Tom. She’ll soon be 
here.” And almost with the word she 
appeared, for Archie had sent at once for 
her, on hearing that Tom was not to be 
moved. 

Mrs. John was as much shocked as 
Archie by Tom’s appearance, but did not 
show it. She had a habit of self-suppres- 
sion where the feelings of others were con- 
cerned and to be considered, and she did 
not yet know whether Tom had been told 
he had but a few hours to live. She soon 
knew it from Tom himself. Archie left 
them together, knowing that his mother 
was curate of Edgburn, and had had for 
years to do and deal with every case of 
temporal and spiritual trouble in the 
village. He left his mother, therefore, 





* “ Weared all t’ brass ’— i.e. spent all the money. 
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alone with Tom, just as he would have left 
the Rev. John alone with him, only with a 
greater certainty of spiritual benefit to the 
patient. 

Then poor Tom told: all the piteous 
tale of his sins and of his sufferings, as 
well as his weakness and his occasional 
wandering would allow him, and told also 
the story of his childish scrape, and how 
it seemed sent into his mind for his com- 
fort and encouragement. Mrs. John put 
aside this feeble parable, and in its place 
read for Tom, as only she could read it, 
and explained for him, as only she could 
explain it, the parable of The Prodigal Son. 
We believe, at least, that no man could 
express in tones and words so steeped in 
love and pity all the yearning of this 
parable towards those whose divine hope 
has its source in tears, as the rainbow is 
painted upon the cloud. For Mrs. John 
was an adept in the art of conversion, 
which, indeed, is no art, no mere echo or 
reflection, like a painting, play, or poem, 
but the very divine love and pity them- 
selves going out of our own hearts to run 
to meet and welcome the prodigal. Little 
wonder, then, that Mrs. John, speaking out 
of the depth of her own love and pity for 
Tom, brought the divine forgiveness home 
to his heart, to the perfect peace of his 
conscience. 

When Archie returned, he insisted on 
his mother’s going home at once, in part 
through fear of infection, and in part 
because of the foulness of the cellar and 
the lowness of the neighbourhood. 

Mrs. John was very much affected in 
taking leave of Tom, whom she knew she 
would never see again in this world, but 
he himself seemed unconscious of the 
leave-taking. A great change had come 
over him in that hour of Archie’s absence. 
Not only 


His very face with change of heart was changed ; 


was not now drawn and haggard as with 
physical pain; but, besides this positive 
peace, and besides the passive peace of 
death stealing over it, over it also had 
stolen a bright look of happiness, replacing 
the shrinking expression of trouble and 
terror, as the clouds that obscure the sun 
one hour become in the next the glory of 
its setting. 

But presently again he began to wander. 
He took no notice of Mrs. John when she 
pressed his hand for the last time, and in 


a broken voice bid him good-bye; and | — 


long after she had left him he remained 





unconscious of everything around, except, 
in adim and indirect way, of Archie. He 
kept his eyes fastened on him with a wild 
and wistful gaze, and now and again his 


mind was plainly dwelling on him, for he | 


repeated fragments of his letters, making 
upon them probably the very remarks he 
had made in those weary night-watches, 
when he lay out under the rain, sleepless 
with hunger and cold. Always in his 
wandering Archie was the centre of his 
thoughts, and the expression of his devo- 
tion to his old playmate in these his last 
moments would have been affecting even 
for a stranger to listen to—how much more 
to Archie himself! Sometimes, with a 
dream-like confusion, he seemed at once 
to know that it was Archie he was looking 
at with that wide and child-like fixedness 
of gaze, and yet at the same time to speak 
of Archie to himself as if he were some 
third person. Then he would again repeat 
passages from the letters, and make 
remarks upon them, as though he were by 
himself, or with another than Archie: 
“¢Dear Tom, I am very uneasy about you. 
Why don’t you write? Do write when 
you get this. Ithink sometimes you must 
be ill, or in want, or in trouble.’ Eh, what 
wad he think by me if he seed me nah?” 
feeling with his right hand his left arm, as 
though it were soaked with rain. “He 
wor that tender, tha knaws,” addressing 
Archie as though he were a third person ; 
“he wor that tender, tha knaws, that he 
couldn’t bide to see a ratton ooined, as 
aw ve been ooined, foraw’ve been clemmed,* 
tha sees,” holding up his wasted arm. “ Ay, 
aw’ve been clemmed. An’ aw tell thee 
what aw’m moast afeard on,” raising him- 
self on his elbow, in the strength of the 
excitement of fever, and looking with 
intense earnestness at Archie. ‘“ Aw’m 
afeard aw’ll be fun’ deead in a ditch afore 
aw can reach Leeds, an’ then aw’ll niver 
see him agin no more—niver no more!” 
falling back upon his pillow with a piteous 
moan. There he remained quite still for 
a bit, while Archie forced some brandy 
between his lips. Whether this conquered 
his weakness, to which in part his wander- 
ing was due, or whether it was the lighten- 
ing before death, Tom came slowly again 
to himself. He looked wistfully round the 
room, after his first glance at Archie, and 
said then : 

“‘Shoo’s goan !” 

“Yes; she had to go, Tom. She bid 


* 6 Clemmed ”—i.e. starved. 
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you good-bye, but you had lost yourself a 
bit, and didn’t notice.” 

‘‘ Master Archie,” he said solemnly, “ ye 
mun tell her that aw’m noan flayed* nah. 
Aw’m forgi’en, aw am; aw seed it in her 
face.” 

Poor Tom’s faith in his absolution was 
not, perhaps, as ill-founded as it seems at 
first sight. If he could have stated it 
logically, it would probably have taken 
this form. That as no author could put 
into a book more brains than he had in 
his head ; no painter into a picture more 
beauty than he had in his mind ; no com- 
poser into an anthem more music than he 
had in his soul; so God could not have 
put into Mrs. John’s heart more love than 
He had in his own heart. For it was 
Mrs. John’s face and voice that interpreted 
to him the parable better even than her 
words. 

“Tl tell her, Tom.” 

* Ay, tell her aw seed it in her face, 
and aw shall knaw t’ face of t’ angels by 
—* F 

Then he lay still a little, with that 
expression of serene happiness in his face 
Archie remarked just before Mrs. John left 
and before he began to wander. Presently 
he said, looking with yearning affection at 
Archie : 

“ An’ aw’ve see thee agin,” meaning that 
the one other thing, without which he 
couldn’t have died happy, had also been 
granted to him. 

“T did all I could to find you, Tom,” 
said Archie, wishing naturally that Tom 
should know before he died how his 
affection had been returned. “I wrote 
again and again to you. I wrote to your 
employers to ask about you. I advertised 
for you in the newspapers.” 

‘Nay !” an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure. “But aw thowt tha’d think a 
bit on me, An’ that think a bit on me 
when aw’m goan, Master Archie. Awd 
like to lig where tha canst see t’ grave 
from thee room, an’ think o’ me, happen.” + 

“Yes, Tom,” with a choking sob. 

“Near t’ road to schooil, Master Archie. 
Shoo tak’s that way ivery morning, tha 
knaws.” 

Shoo,” was, of course, Mrs. John, who 
passed each morning by a short cut. 
through the churchyard to take a class in 
the day-school: There was silence again 
for some time, for Tom, whose breathing 
had become more and more laboured, and 





* Played ”—i.e. afraid, 
t “ Happen ”’—i.e. perhaps. 





his voice weaker and weaker, ‘seemed 
exhausted, while Archie couldn’t speak for 
tears. 

Presently Tom, trying to raise himself 
on his elbow, but falling back in the 
effort, cried out in a startled whisper : 

“ Master Archie!” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“Eh, aw thowt tha’d goan. It’s so 
murk, aw cannot see thee. Tha mun gi’e 
me thee hond, Master Archie.” Then, as 
Archie held his hand, he added, speaking 
in gasps, and using a whole breath for 
each syllable: ‘ Aw’m—noan—flayed— 
but—it’s—awesome—lonely. Aw’d—like 
—them —let-ters— wi’— me —them—let- 
ters,” looking up at Archie with eyes that 
did not now see, and yet with an intense 
wistfulness in their gaze. 

In this desire to have Archie’s letters 
buried with him was there, besides his love 
for Archie, a dim Scythian idea that in the 
awful loneliness of the journey before him, 
the letters might be to him the company 
they had been to him in his lonely tramp ? 

There might possibly be an undefined 
notion of this sort in a mind dulled to 
dreaminess by weakness and the numbing 
chill of death. 

For, when Archie had mastered his 
voice to answer, Tom was dead. 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
PART VI. 


“AND now,” said I, on quitting the 
mother of the dustman’s wife, engaged 
upon her Sisyphean task of tidying up; 
“and now I want to see the home of one 
of the poor matchbox-makers, for I have 
heard they are the worst paid of all the 
very ill-paid workers in the East.” 

“Have then thy wish!” my guide 
might have replied, had he been given to 
quote poetry. But being more business- 
like, he simply said: “ All right;” and 
without leaving the court where the dust- 
man had his home, we found the other 
home whereof I was in quest. 

The room was on the ground, and was 
of the same smallness—I can hardly call it 
size—as most of the apartments, or dwell- 
ings, one may term them, we had pre- 
viously seen. The walls were full of 
cracks and blotches bare of plaster. What 
their colour once had been it was not easy 
to determine, for all their surface was 
absorbed by a prevailing hue of dirt. The 
ceiling, too, seemed mostly made to match 
the walls, both in regard to falling plaster 
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and all-pervading griminess, and dinginess, 
and dust. The bare floor was half-covered 
by a worn-out wooden bedstead, which, in 
the way of bed, had nothing but the sack- 
ing stretched across whereon the mattress 
should have lain; together with a little 
hay or straw, or fodder of some sort—it 
was certainly not feathers—stuffed limply 
into what might once have held potatoes, 
but was far too shrunk and meagre in 
dimension to be likened to Jack Falstaff’s 
“intolerable quantity of sack.” 

A widowed knife without a fork; a 
wedded pair of teaspoons, as different in 
size as many married couples, but bearing 
each a sadly worn and battered look; a 
brace or two of cups, estranged from their 
own saucers and mated to others which 
did not appear to match; some half-a- 
dozen plates, that were generally cracked ; 
and a teapot which was leading a terribly 
loose life, in so far as touched its handle 
and its lid—these were the only signs, 
visible and outward, of anything like eat- 
ing or sitting down to meals. Sitting 


down, indeed, would have been a little 
difficult, except in Turkish fashion by 
squatting on the floor, for there were only 
a couple of chairs, and one was serving as 


a work-stool, and was covered with paste 
and paper, while the other seemed an in- 
valid, and was propped against the wall, 
as though weak in the legs or injured in 
the back. 

By the door stood a small table with 
strips of thin wood ranged upon it, 
together with a pair of very venerable 
scissors, and more paper, and more paste. 
Beside a tiny fire there stood a little pile of 
boxes, made for holding night-lights, which 
were doing their very best to be dried by 
the small heat. Near them sat erect, as 
though a sentinel on guard, a sharp-eyed, 
grey -and - white, suspicious-looking cat. 
Except, perhaps, the paste-pot, which was 
valuable for business, there was little house- 
hold property worth the care to watch. 
But pussy kept her eye on us, as though 
prepared to make a pounce, like a police- 
man on a burglar, if she detected the least 
symptoms of nefarious design. 

On a shelf by the chimney lay a bit or 
two of crockery, made less for use than 
ornament, and of little use for that. 
Conspicuous in the centre, and kept doubt- 
less as a relic of departed days of com- 
fort, stood a large two-handled mug of not 
quite modern make. A dealer might have 
bought it for a shilling ata sale, or possibly 
for sixpence if sold by private contract, 





and very likely afterwards have labelled it 
“Old Staffordshire,” and have allowed 
some young collector to acquire it as “a 
bargain,” say, for half-a-guinea, or failing 
the collector, have eventually sold it, in a 
spasm of generosity, for the sum of three 
half-crowns. The only other sign of 
luxury, departed from the dwelling with 
departed better times, was apparent in a 
leash of tiny little cages, suspended near 
the ceiling, which was hardly more than 
six feet from the floor. There was, how- 
ever, nothing moving in these small 
Bastilles. The little prisoners had all 
been sold, and perhaps it was as well for 
them, or else they might have starved. 

While we were surveying this sad scene 
of desolation, its mistress returned sud- 
denly, and gave a feeble echo, being some- 
what out of breath, to the greeting of my 
guide. She was very thinly clothed, but 
with some slight show of mourning. On 
her head she wore a something which 
might once have been a bonnet, but could 
hardly make pretence of having kept its 
normal shape. Her face was very pale, 
and her hands were thin and shaking, and, 
as she spoke, there seemed to be a shiver 
in her voice. Wrapped under her old 
shawl she carried a small bottle, to fetch 
which, she told us, she had been to the 
hospital. She was an out-patient, for her 
cough was very bad. It was “ shaking the 
life out of her,” she quiveringly declared. 

Pitiably sad was the story of her life, 
and her present way of living—or shall I 
say of dying? After every dozen words or 
so she paused to gasp for breath, and held 
her hand pressed to her side, as if in 
frequent pangs of pain. She had been 
left a widow less than fifteen months ago ; 
her husband, a dock-labourer, having died 
in the infirmary at Bromley; and her 
grown-up son and daughter, who were 
living with her then, had been living with 
her since. The son pursued the same pro- 
fession as his father, and found it full of 
workers and not so full of work. To help 
to pay the rent (which for their one room 
was two and threepence weekly), and to 
buy such food and clothing as the son 
failed to provide, the daughter with her 
mother worked at making match-boxes, or, 
when she got a chance, sold watercress or 
flowers, which she was doing when we 
called. 

The poor widow confessed that the 
match-box manufacture was not a paying 
trade. The poor people who worked at it 
were rewarded for their labour at the rate 
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of twopence-farthing for each completed 
gross. That was the gross price, if I may 
venture so to termit; but the net amount 
received was actually less. Taskmasters 
of old had declined providing straw for the 
poor who slaved at brickmaking, and 
merchants nowadays demanded of the poor 
who made their match-boxes that they 
should provide the paste. The cost of the 
materials was little, it was true, but time 
was wasted in the making, and time was 
rather precious when counted in the price. 
Fire too was required both for the making 
of the paste and for the drying of the 
boxes after they were made. But, these 
drawbacks notwithstanding, twopence- 
farthing for twelve dozen was the liberal 
rate of payment, and on the same scale of 
munificence was the wage for making night- 
light boxes, although upon the whole the 
work was rather harder, the boxes being 
longer and being made with lids. 

I enquired of what disease it was her 
husband died. “Same as I’m a-doing— 
Starvation,” she replied a little grimly, with 
a gasp that added emphasis to the plain- 
ness of her speech. “I’ve had no food 
since Sunday,” she proceeded to observe ; 
and, mind, it was on Wednesday that we 
heard the observation. Being a little 
startled, I questioned her more closely. 
Perhaps her memory was faulty, or perhaps 
she tried to make the worst of her sad 
plight. But all she could remember was a 
cup or two of tea—the last pinch they 
had left—and a morsel of dry bread scarce 
big enough to bite. 

“And we've sold everything we've got 
amost. Excep’ the bed we're lying on. 
And there ain’t much o’ that. Not as 
many ’ud care to buy. But there, God’s 
good, they say. He'll help us yet maybe. 
I trust in Him, Ido. But I’m a’most past 
His help.” 

All this was said in gasps, with a dry 
cough now and then, that well-nigh choked 
her utterance ; and with a quiver in her 
figure and a quaver in her voice. If she 
were acting, as Mr. Bumble might suggest, 
she certainly bade fair to shine upon the 
stage, and might ‘‘star ” it in the provinces 
with great prospect of success. 

I questioned her about her husband, and 
the causes of his illness. 

“He worked mostly at the docks,” she 
said, “and we got on pretty comfor’able. 
But there come a baddish time, an’ he 
couldn’t get no work sca’ce, an’ he got weak 
for want o’ food. An’ then he catched a 
. chill a waitin’ in the wet. So he went to 


| Reg’lar ’ard ’un, she is. 





the infirney, an’ lay there till he died. Day 
arter Christmas Day—merry Christmas 
as they calls it. We wasn’t very merry with 
him there lying dead, and we'd nothin’ 
much to eat.” 

From further information, elicited in 
gasps, I learned some ghastly details as to 
the death which had occurred, and the 
days that had elapsed before the funeral 
took place. The body, it appeared, had 
been sent home in a “shell,” for the widow 
wished, if possible, to avoid a parish burial, 
having perhaps heard of the grim chorus 
of the song : 


Rattle his bones 
Over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


So her son got up a “ Lead ” (pronounced 
to rhyme with “ need”), which, as she 
explained, was a meeting of their friends 
and neighbours, who were privately invited 
to subscribe towards a private burial. They, 
however, were so poor that only forty 
shillings was, in pennies and in sixpences, 
collected at the “ Lead,” and this being 
less than half the. undertaker’s lowest 
charge. she was reluctantly compelled, 
after fifteen days of waiting, to seek for 
parish help. 

“But,” I could not resist enquiring, 
“did he—did the shell remain here all 
this while ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the widow, gasping as 
before. ‘It stood here upon trestles, just 
where you're a stan’in’, an’ me an’ my 
daughter slep’ beside it on the bed, and 
her brother slep’ beside it down there on 
the floor. No, we never saw no doctor, 
nor no Sanitaray ‘Spectre, nor we didn’t 
want to. They all’ys make a fuss, an’ 
quarrels, too, like cats. Leastways so they 
say. But I don’t know much about ’em, 
though I don’t think they’re much good.” 

To change this painful subject, I pointed 
to the plaster which was peeling from the 
walls, and falling from the ceiling, and I 
asked her when she thought the landlord 
would repair the room. 

“Haven't got no landlord,” was the 
answer. “She's a lady. Leastways so 
they calls her. She’s a ’ard ’un, she is. 
Lives down in the Dog Road, nigh to The 
Blind Beggar. Yes, that’s a public-’ouse. 
Told me ony 
yest’day if rent worn’t paid to-morrer she’d 
put my things out in the street. An’ God 
knows how I’m to pay it, if my son don’t 
get a job.” 

She said this, not complainingly, but as 
though stating a plain fact. There was 
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no covert appeal to us for charity, nor sly 
glance to see if we were moved by her sad 
story; that sharp but furtive look 
which a beggar by profession often finds a 
useful guide in framing his next speech. 
Mr. Ebenezer Scrooge, before the hour of 
his conversion, might have sworn that she 
was shamming, and have buttoned up his 
pockets in a fit of righteous wrath at her 
manifest imposture and mendicant attempt. 
But after seeing the three Spirits, Mr. 
Scrooge, if he had listened while the widow 
told her story, would no doubt have done 
as I did, and relieved her of the fear of 
being turned into the street. 

Just as the poor widow was ending her 
sad story, and with trembling hands had 
resumed her ill-paid work, we were cheered 
by the arrival of a sturdy little girl, with 
bright brown eyes, and hair all towzled by 
the wind, and some out-door-grown and 
healthy-looking roses on her cheeks. She 
wore a very shabby dress, but had good 
thick shoes to her feet. Brisk in manner, 
if not brusque, and speaking in short 
sentences, she seemed as if she had much 
business on her hands, and her voice, like 
her hair, was roughened, as it were, by 
exposure in the streets. 

She had been out selling a few “creeses,” 
she informed us, and had now returned to 
look after the children, and to finish 
washing a few “things” of theirs, and 
some of her papa’s. But for her mention- 
ing the children in this maternal manner, 
I might have foolishly mistaken her for 
being one of them herself. My guide, 
however, with due deference, addressed 
her as “ Little Mother,” which she appa- 
rently accepted as her rightful title. Being 
delicately questioned on the subject of her 
age, she owned to being sixteen, but con- 
fessed the age was counted from her birth- 
day in next August, for young ladies love 
to reckon a few months in advance. 

As I wished to hear a little of her ways 
and means of life, she invited me politely, 
albeit a little yrufily, to visit her at home. 
So we bade adieu to the poor widow, and 
followed Little Mother up some steep and 
narrow stairs, to the unusual altitude of 
an Kastern second floor. Entering a low 
doorway, we stood in a small room of 
barely seven feet in height. This chamber 
formed the home of Little Mother and 
three children and their father, whose 
wife, we learned, had died in “the dark 
days before Christmas” last, which certainly 
had not been brightened by her death. 
Father was nursing baby during Little 





Mother’s absence, a poor, pale, sad-eyed 
baby, wrapped in an old threadbare shawl, 
and carried tenderly in his arms with never 
a whine nor whimper, the while father 
walked about. 
Squatting on the floor was a white-faced 
little boy, half dressed in a blue jersey, 
with patches in the sleeves, which scarcely 
reached below the elbow. He wore, like- 
wise, some blue “ small clothes,” which were 
worthy of their name, for they reached 
hardly to the knee, and showed a longish 
bit of bare leg over a bare foot. In the 
absence of a lollipop or piece of barley- 
sugar, he was employed in sucking his thumb 
with amazing perseverance. I asked him 
what his name was, and his father answered 
“Henry,” the boy having his mouth too 
full of thumb to make an audible reply. 
Father was clean-shaven and tidy in his 


“appearance, though he had not much to 


boast of in the matter of attire. He spoke 
very civilly, in rather a weak voice, and 
his cheeks bore out the notion of his being 
underfed. He was a costermonger by pro- 
fession, but wasn’t no ways pertickler. Go 
anywheres he would, and do anything 
a’most, if so be as he could earn an honest 
penny by his work. To-day he’d been 
acrost the river to the Commercial Docks, 
having heerd there were a ship in, and a 
prospec’ of a job. But bless him, though 
he got there afore six, there was scores of 
em a-waiting; and after all it worn’t no 
go, ’cause the ship hadn’t come in yet. 
And that was about the way of it, ’most 
everywheres it was. “If there’s ever such 
a little bit o’ work a-wantin’ to be done, 
there’s hunderds of ’em flocks to it. And 
it’s ‘ard lines on a chap as have got his 
mouth to fill, and four little uns beside, 
too. Not so very little neither, leastways 
some of them there mouths ain’t.” This 
he added with a smile as he looked at 
Little Mother, who, however, was too busy 
at her wash-tub to notice the small sarcasm 
her papa cast in her teeth. 

Two shillings and threepence a week was 
the rent of his small room, which was 
higher from the ground and lower in its 
ceiling than any I had seen. Some floor- 
boards were loose, and when trodden on 
abruptly seemed to threaten a descent into 
the chamber underneath. There was not 
a scrap of carpet to hide any defects, nor 
were there any photographs or cheap 
pictures on the walls to conceal their want 
of paint. There was a wooden bedstead, 
with the usual Eastern bedding of some 
huddled bits of sacking ; and there were a 
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table and a chair or two, with a stooi, 
whereon the wash-tub was conspicuously 
placed. A large stain on the ceiling betrayed 
a leaky roof, and in the small window I 
saw two broken panes. 

“They're Master Suckthumb’s doing,” 
said his father in apology. ‘“ He’s to blame 
for them there breakages, he is. Broke 
’em with his ball, he did. He were a’most 
all’ys a chuckin’ it about whensoever me 
an’ Molly worn’t upon the watch. If they’s 
left ever to theirselves, boys is all’ys up to 
mischief. And one must leave ’em a while 
when one’s got to arn some grub for ’em. 
You can’t well be at home an’ be out, too, 
that’s for sartin.” 

“Well, yes,” cried I, correcting him, 
“you may be at home, you know, and yet 
be out of temper. But I think you're too 
good-humoured to be ever out of that,” 
I added with asmile, for indeed he looked 
the picture of contentment and good- 
nature, as he briskly walked about with 
the baby in his arms. He seemed to relish 
my small joke, and gave a little laugh as 
he repeated it to Little Mother at the tub. 
She was far too busy to indulge in idle 
laughter, but she deigned to listen gravely, 
and appeared to comprehend the purport 
of the jest. 

Enquiry being put why father had not 
gone to morning-service for many Sundays 
past—* Why, how can 1%” he replied, 
“when I haven’t got no coat. I’ve on’y 
this old jacket, which it ain’t fit to be seen 
in, special of a Sunday. Id be willin’ 
enough to come, but I’d like to look 
respectable. An’ with them little uns to 
feed, I really can’t afford it. Beside, 
there’s baby to be nussed, an’ he’s gittin’ a 
bit ’eavyish, an’ Molly can’t be all’ys 
mindin’ him, you know. So I has to take 
my turn at it; an’ Molly works so ’ard 0’ 
week days, she ought to rest a bit o’ 
Sunday. Why, when she’s a sellin’ creeses, 
she must be early at the market, an’ that’s 
nigh Obun way, you know, an’ a tidy 
tramp from ’ere that is. She’ve to get 
there afore five, an’ some mornin’s afore 
four, an’ she'll ’ave to be afoot a’ times 
till six or seven a’ night, if so be she ain’t 
no luck. But it’s a goodish trade is creeses. 
When I finds I’ve ’arf-acrownd as I can 
spare her for a spec, she'll make it nigh 
to double by investin’ it in creeses.” 

The conversation taking a commeicial 
turn, I was able to acquire some further 
knowledge of the match trade. Little 
Mother had worked at it, for lack of better 
labour; and had not merely made the 





boxes, but had filled thsm wica their 
matches—first, with a fixed knife, cutting 
all of these to fit. For this twofold 
operation she had received, upon the 
average, threepence, or it might be, three- 
pence-farthing, for four dozen boxes filled. 
“Starting work at seven punctual,” as her 
father phrased it, and working pretty 
reg lar till nigh on eight at night, she had 
contrived to earn as much as four shillings 
a week. She had even heard of workers 
who could weekly earn a crown ; but they 
must keep tightish at it, and be most 
uncommon handy with their fingers, she 
opined, and not given much to gab. 

Little Mother condescending to join us 
in our talk, I put a shilling in her hand, 
just wet out of the wash-tub, and asked if 
she could read what was impressed upon 
the coin. She frankly answered, “ No,” 
for she had “ never gone to school. Never 
had the time,” she added with some brisk- 
ness, to which her father by a nod in 
silence signified assent. She knowed it 
were @ shilling though, she proceeded to 
observe, and she knowed how many 
bundles of creeses she could buy with it, 
and how much she could sell ’em for, if 
she had any luck. She seemed sadly posed, 
however, when I propounded the old 
problem which had puzzled me in youth ; 
anent the herring and a half that could be 
bought for just threehalfpence, and the 
number left indefinite to be purchased for 
elevenpence ; the terms of buying being 
similar in either case of sale. Reduction 
being made in the estimate demanded, at 
length, by rather slow degrees, her father 
prompting audibly, she succeeded in stating 
a solution of the problem ; and she seemed 
very much relieved when, at my suggestion, 
she had pocketed the shilling which had 
caused such needless trouble to her mind. 

I shcok hands with Little Mother on 
wishing her farewell, and a good issue of 
her wash. I was likewise honoured with 
a shake by Master Suckthumb, who by a 


superhuman effort had succeeded in ex- | 


tracting his digit from his lips. He 
seemed rather in low spirits; possibly 
from taking thought about the broken 
window, which his father had recalled to 
him ; or about the ball which he had lost 
in consequence of that lamented fracture, 
and which in his dearth of things to play 
with was doubtless a sad loss. He cheered 
up a little when I produced a penny, and 
suggested that perhaps he might buy 
another ball with it. But paternal wisdom 
hinted that another pane might suffer; and 
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so a peg-top was proposed and cheerfully 
accepted, on condition that the pegging 
should be done on the pavement of the court. 

Another half-mile walk, and half-hour’s 
visit at the end of it, both of which I may, 
perhaps, describe hereafter, brought to a 
conclusion my second Eastern travel ; which, 
on the whole, had saddened me more than 
the first. - Again I entered the Cathedral, 
in my tramp through the City, and found 
the white-robed little choir-boys busied in 
their Lenten service, and musically chant- 
ing in a plaintive minor key. In the 
pauses of their singing the roar of the 
street traffic beat upon the ear, and re- 
called me to “he scenes of life and labour I 
had left. How peaceful seemed that haven, 
where all sat at their ease, and where no 
signs were visible of misery and want! 
And then there came the thought that the 
poor were “always with us,” though the 
want of decent clothing might keep them 
out of church. And there came, too, the 
remembrance, reverential and refreshing, 
that the finest of all sermons was preached 
chiefly to the poor: who, with the promise 
of a share in the kingdom of heaven, were 
rightly and divinely accounted to be blessed. 





PATIENCE. 
Ho.p thou mine hand, beloved, as we sit 
Within the radiance of our winter fire, 
Watching the dainty shadows as ony flit 
On wall and ceiling, as the flames leap higher. 
Hold thou mine hand, beloved, with the calm 
Close clasp of love assuréd and at rest, 
And let the peace of home, a blessed balm, 
Fall on us, folding faithful breast to breast. 
Hold thou mine hand, beloved, while I speak 
Of all thy love hath done and borne for me, 
The stronger soul supporting still the weak, 
The good hand giving royally and free ; 
The tender heart that put man’s roughness by, 
To wipe weak tears from eyes too seldom dry. 


I touch this thing and that, thy pretty gifts, 
The silver zone, the jewelled finger-ring, 
The outward symbols of a love that lifts 
My fate and me beyond life’s buffeting. 
Yet, oh, thrice generous giver ! there remains 
A thing for which I have not thanked thee yet, 
Thy patience—through the long years with their 
pains— 
Thy patience with my weakness and regret. 
Ah, let me thank thee now .-ith falling tears, 
Tears of great joy, and deep, serene content , 
And God be thanked that through the weary years 
We saw together ere cur lives were blent, 
Although the years were desolate and long, 
Thy patience matched thy love, and both were 
strong ! 





POISONOUS REPTILES AND 
INSECTS OF INDIA. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 
It is during the rainy season, beginning 
with July and ending with September, 
that the insect and reptile life of India is 





in full force ; when the steaming heat has 
evoked a sudden burst of intense vegeta- 
tion which the scorching drought of the 
previous three months has kept dormant. 
Then also these lower forms of the animal 
creation, as if hitherto dormant from the 
same cause, burst into sudden and redoubled 
life. Each patch of the almost visibly grow- 
ing grass teems with multitudes of insects, 
whose ephemeral life seems to begin and 
end with the season, or may conceal 
reptiles harmless or noxious to man. Each 
footstep has now more than ever to be 
watched against the chance of lighting at 
any time upon a dangerous reptile. 

Among the daily and familiar signs of 
the insect and reptile life of India, water- 
snakes, harmless in bite, may be seen 
swimming about in pools of water, rejoic- 
ing in the frogs which these supply, or 
along the margins of lakes with heads just 
showing above the surface ; droves of frogs 
may be seen trooping up your verandah- 
steps as if intoxicated with the shower of 
rain, to be ignominiously shot out again 
by chaukeedar or sweeper standing guard 
over the doors; wasps and large fierce 
hornets pounce upon every unprotected 
eatable; dark clouds of the house-fly, 
now swelled to numbers easily to suggest 
a plague, contest possession of the break- 
fast-table; ants large and small defile 
in long columns down the walls of your 
room, exploring fresh country or establish- 
ing communication between their nest and 
an unprotected sugar-bowl; hunting-spiders 
are stalking flies on the glass doors opening 
on your verandah ; lizards perchance are 
stalking the spiders themselves, or other 
flies on the wall; splendid ichneumon-flies 
dart in and out of your room, making 
minute examinations of your furniture, or 
dragging live caterpillars or huge spiders 
up to their little mud cells along the edge 
of your bookcase; bees of both species, 
wild and domesticated, and of various sizes 
of each, from no bigger than a house-fly, 
pursue their flight to and from their nests 
in the densest foliage of the trees. As 
darkness falls the various beetles huge and 
small, moths, and multitudes of noisome 
insects that wing their noisy way through 
the night air, and strike in showers upon 
your face, take up the tale; and the mos- 
quitoes, true beasts of prey, minute but 
savage, emerge from the folds of your 
door-curtains to prey upon yourself, and 
make the air once more alive with their 
hostile buzz. 

Chief among reptiles of India, as else- 
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where, is the snake, and among the snakes 
of India, the cobra is most dreaded and 
deadly. Third in order of virulence is the 
krait, and as this and the cobra are most 
commonly to be met with of the poisonous 
varieties, I will chiefly allude tothem. Of 
these two the cobra, by reason of its nature 
to bite from the pure love of attacking, is 
by far the most dreaded and fatal. They 
are both partial to dry places, such as 
hollows of trees, etc., and also find suitable 
quarters in the mud and thatch houses of 
the bulk of the native population. The 
cobra reaches a length of five feet, and 
is of a light brown shade, which alone 
distinguishes it from other snakes, but 
added to this is the ominous fan-shaped 
hood, with its black horse-shoe mark, which 
it distends from its neck when angry, and 
which singles it out from every variety. 
It has besides a fierce and venomous look 
peculiarly its own, as if indicating at once 
its nature and its own consciousness 6f 
power. The krait, on the other hand, is 
jet-black, with pure white bands, and 
attains even a greater length, but does not 
possess either the venomous look of the 
cobra or its destructive propensity. The 
eggs of the krait I have repeatedly come 
across in old cellars or beneath masses of 
lumber, as large as big hen-eggs, white and 
soft, but never have [ found those of the 
cobra. 

The European is not long in the country 
without making acquaintance with one or 
the other of these snakes, and generally 
when least expected or desired. Indeed, 
the marvel of most Anglo-Indians after 
leaving the country is how they have 
weathered so many hairbreadth escapes, 
and are still extant to tell the tale ; especially 
so, when they recall the very familiar 
remembrance of the numbers of their darker 
brethren who succumbed all around them 
to snake-bite. This immunity they attri- 
bute a good deal to the constant presence 
in their bungalows of one or more pet dogs, 
who are generally to be found beside their 
master’s beds at night, sharing along with 
them the cooling breeze of the punkah. 
My first acquaintance with a cobra was one 
night when, awoke by a loud barking, 
rising half up in bed I saw through the 
open door of the adjoining bath-room 
where the night-light burned, my two 
terriers barking furiously in full battle 
front of a large cobra that was reared on 
its tail and facing them in turn. It was 
motionless except for a slow swaying of 
the head, its hood was distended to a com- 


chad come near the end by the indication of 





plete circle, its tongue darted in and out, 
while every now and again it emitted a 
loud hissing sound (which at first had made 
me think of jungle-cats) ; but never once 
did it show trace of fear, or remove from 
the dogs the fierce, fascinating stare that 
seemed to rouse them to frenzy, as they 
kept advancing and retreating, but still 
carefully outside the danger-line. Fearing 
their wrath might get the better of their dis- 
cretion, I leaped hastily up and dispatched 
the reptile with a stick ; when the dogs, 
no longer dreading their enemy, vented 
their rage on his inanimate body. I 
remembered that during the day I had 
been surprised while taking my bath at 
the dogs silently and persistently snufting 
around an old trunk in the bath-room, and 
that not in their usual way when a rat or 
mouse was in the question, but took little 
notice of it at the time, though it was in 
front of this trunk the snake was reared, 
and I have no doubt it was him they 
scented. I had to thank them, in this 
instance at least, for the timely warning. 
Dogs, however, will never attack a cobra at 
bay. Their instinct seems to apprise them 
of the risk. 

During the dry months preceding the 
rains, the cobra and krait often make their 
haunts among the numerous rat-burrows, 
where they find temporary head-quarters 
and a food-supply in the intercepted rats. 
From mistaking the occupant of a burrow, 
the lower castes of Hindoos, who, like the 
Chinese, are very partial to field-rats as an 
occasional delicacy, sometimes get bitten. 
An instance of the kind came within my 
own notice. The ground around a large 
tamarind-tree fronting my bungalow, where 
the horses were wont to get their daily 
feed of oats—a custom to prevent the 
bulk of it going to the bazaar for the syce’s 
benefit—had got very much cut up by rats, 
which had been attracted there by the 
stray grains, and were extending their raids 
to the bungalow; so I sent word to the 
nooneas, who had long cast wistful eyes on 
the spot. After digging out some five or 
six nests,and unearthing about thirty rats— 
the terriers finding delightful sport in ac- 
counting for themasquickly asthey appeared 
—they were digging out another burrow,and 


signs familiar to them, when as usual one 
of them inserted a hand to bring out the 
rats single file, and so prevent their 
emerging in a body, and some, perhaps, 
escaping. In an instant the man, with a 
terrified yell, drew back his hand with a 
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cobra clinging to it. The reptile had 
seized his finger, but was dispatched im- 
mediately, and a rapid incision with a 
penknife and cautery with a hot iron in the 
bitten part, along with a tight ligature 
above that, saved the man’s life. Beyond 
a heavy drowsiness as from a strong dose 
of opium, owing, no doubt, to the very 
minute particle of the poison that had 
permeated his system from the moment’s 
delay, he experienced no further ill effects. 

A source of great annoyance occurs when 
a cobra gets into a fowl-house, where it 
makes terrible havoc, seeming to destroy 
from the pure love of destroying, and 
coming back again and again to swell the 
number of its victims. It is no uncommon 
thing to find half-a-dozen fowls lying dead 
each morning. 

Finding mine once getting diminished 
in this wholesale fashion, and having vainly 
shut up all the holes in the fowl-house that 
might shelter an enemy, I resolved to keep 
watch one evening just after dusk, at which 
time the servants said they had more than 
once caught a glimpse of a snake disappear- 
ing near the fowl-house. Hardly had I 
reached the wicker enclosure outside, when 
something glided in between my feet, 
which I barely managed to avoid by a 
leap, and towards which, lowering the gun, 
I fired. On the smoke clearing I was just 
able to distinguish in the dark the head of 
a snake rearing up and beating the ground 
alternately, which told me my shot must 
have been successful. The arrival of a 
light confirmed this by disclosing a large 
cobra cut nearly in two by the charge. He 
was evidently the marauder, as_ the 
mortality among my fowls ceased from 
that moment, except through the legitimate 
medium of the cook. 

The great mortality among natives from 
snake-bites in the absence of almost a 
single case among Europeans, seems to 
speak its own tale. It is chiefly among 
the poorer classes and agriculturists, who 
form the bulk of the population, that snake- 
bites occur; those whose daily struggle 
for bread subjects them to constant risk 
and exposure from which their more 
fortunate brethren are exempt. 

Their thatch and mud houses, with walls 
often honeycombed by rats, afford a natural 
shelter to the cobra and krait. The want 
of light in their houses by night when nine- 
tenths of the snake-bites occur ; a footstep 
in the dark; a hand or foot resting over 
the edge of their low charpoys during 
sleep—an irresistible temptation to a 





prowling cobra; the accidental striking or 
seizure by the hand of a snake while cutting 
their crops, and crop-watching by night ; 
are among the most common occasions of 
snake-bite. Often so slight is the bite on 
finger or toe that itis not enough to break 
sleep, and thus the sleep of life gradually 
and unconsciously merges into that of 
death. The poison seems to steal in- 
sensibly and painlessly through the system, 
gradually benumbing the springs of Jife, 
till it brings them to a standstill for ever. 
Nor is there anything left to tell the cause 
except the minutest speck, like a flea-bite, 
only visible to a close examination. In 
the morning the bitten person may be 
found either dead or in the last stage of 
snake-bite poisoning; it may be a dead 
mother with her living child still clinging 
to her, drinking in, in the milk, the poison 
which, even in such a minute quantity, also 
leaves the child dazed and lethargic for 
many hours to come. Strange to say, so 
apathetic are natives that often they get 
bitten and go to sleep again, without 
thinking more about it, on the frail chance 
of the bite being non-poisonous, and so 
sleep on till their friends find them, or 
sleep ceases in death. One, among many 
instances of snake-bite poisoning | have 
seen, was a strong young Brahmin of 
twenty, well-known to me, who had been 
bitten during the night while watching his 
maize crop. Ere I knew of it they had 
brought him into my compound in front 
of the bungalow. As yet he walked 
quite steadily, only leaning slightly on the 
arm of another man. ‘There was that 
peculiar drowsy look in his eyes, however, 
as from a strong narcotic, which indicated 
his having been bitten for some time, and 
left but little room for hope now. He 
could still clearly tell me particulars. He 
had been bitten, he said, on putting his 
foot to the ground while moving off his 
charpoy in the dark, but, thinking the bite 
was that of a non-poisonous snake, had 
given no more heed to the matter, and 
gone to sleep again, till he was awoke y 
his friends coming in search of him. With 
some difficulty I was able to find the bite— 
very faint, no larger than the prick from a 
pin, but still the unmistakable double mark 
of the poison-fangs. He felt the poison, he 
said, gradually ascending the limb, and 
pointed to a part just above the knee, 
where he felt it had already reached, the 
limb below that being, he said, benumbed, 
and painless to the touch, like the foot 
when “asleep.” I gave him the usual 
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remedies, and kept him walking to and 
fro, but gradually his limbs seemed to be 
losing their power of voluntary motion, and 
his head was beginning to droop from the 
overpowering drowsiness that was surely 
gathering over him. At intervals he 
pointed out the poison-line steadily rising 
higher, and was still able to answer ques- 
tions clearly on being roused. At length 
it seemed to be of no use torturing him 
further by keeping him moving about, and 
he was allowed to remain at rest. Shortly 
after this, while being supported in a sitting 
posture, all at once, without any premoni- 
tory sign, he gave one or two long sighs, 
and life ceased, about an hour after he had 
himself walked into the compound. There 
was something terribly real in this faculty 
of pointing out each stage of the ascending 
poison (as the snake-bitten patient always 
can) that was gradually bringing him 
nearer and nearer to death, with the 
prospect of only another hour or half-hour 
of life remaining to him; and yet the 
patient does not seem to realise this with 
the keenness that. an onlooker does, pro- 
bably from the poison benumbing at the 
same time the powers of the mind as well 
as of the body. 

The native remedy—it is needless to 
say there is no cure but immediate excision 
or cautery—consists partly in some herb 
mixture administered internally, but chiefly 
in witchcraft; and one of their hopes of 
recovery rests in not killing the snake that 
has bitten them. This, if done, would, 
they believe, be next to sealing their fate, 
and so the enemy, instead of receiving his 
deserts, escapes unharmed, to repeat his 
attack when the next opportunity offers. 
Strangely opposed to this is the native belief 
regarding the bite of a mad dog—so terribly 
prevalent in India, where so many mangy 
half-fed dogs and over-gorged jackals prowl 
the country—which they rest quite satis- 
fied must prove harmless if the dog is 
immediately killed. This superstition, by 
the way, is not confined to India, but even 
prevails among the labouring classes at 
home. When a person is bitten by a 
snake, the first thing done is to ‘anoint 
his head with oil,” as in each and every 
native ailment. Then an individual skilled 
in witchcraft, whose spells are known to 
be most potent, is easily procured from 
a neighbouring village. Thereupon, the 
patient is seated amid a gathering crowd 
of natives, including one or two Brahmins 
to recite aloud their ‘“‘shastras,” and the 
sorcerer begins his spells. Seizing the 





patient’s hand, he rattles over, in a loud 
and rapid voice, certain incantative phrases 
which are supposed to fight the demon of 
the poison, and ever and anon, as, despite 
his spells, the poison seems to be gaining 
way, he rouses himself to fury, dashes over 
the man a white powder (supposed to be 
sand from the sacred Ganges), and shouts, 
threatens, and rages at the rebellious spirit 
which persists in defying him. All this 
mummery at length fails. The man gra- 
dually sinks in the presence of his relatives, 
and dies in their hands, perhaps two or 
three hours after being bitten. The noisy 
jabber of the sorcerer and drawling chant 
of the Brahmins suddenly give place to a 
dead stillness, to be broken presently by 
the loud wail of the female relatives from 
the village. Should the bite, as is fre- 
quently the case, chance to be, unknow- 
ingly, from a non-poisonous snake, the 
sorcerer, of course, takes full credit for the 
recovery, and obtains corresponding re- 
nown. Perhaps, before a fatal termination, 
the relatives, losing faith in the sorcerer, 
may, as a last resource, seek European aid, 
or the more enlightened may have done so 
at an earlier stage. In this case the 
European cauterises, if possible, the wound, 
and administers a dose of strong ammonia 
or eau-de-luce internally, with a glass of 
brandy at intervals, and insists on the 
patient being kept moving, to fight against 
the drowsiness and gradual stagnation of 
the blood which seem the prominent 
features of the poisoning. The latter may 
assist the cauterising, but it is certain that 
alone it would fail in saving life where the 
bite from a cobra or krait in full vigour is 
concerned, which hitherto has bafiled all 
medical science for an antidote. Injec- 
tions of ammonia into the blood have also 
been tried, and though in a degree more 
efficacious than the internal administration, 
have equally been found to fail. 
Snake-poison can easily be collected 
from the gland at the base of the poison- 
fangs, which is large, readily found, and 
contains it plentifully. These fangs, by 
the way, are only to be found in poisonous 
snakes, and are two long, hollow, curved 
teeth in the centre of the upper jaw, which 
much exceed the others in length, and 
through which the poison during a bite is 
driven into the wound by pressure upon 
the gland from the fang. Possibly, how- 
ever, these snakes may have the power of 
either dispensing with the use of the fangs 
by depression, or restraining the action of 
the gland except when wanted, as seems 
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probable. In the case of non-poisonous 
snakes the teeth are an even row, much 
smaller in size. The facility of obtaining so 
deadly a poison, and one so utterly beyond 
detection as a poisoning medium by any 
known medical or chemical tests, would 
make it a terrible weapon for evil—one, 
possibly, which has too often figured as a 
means of removing political obstacles in 
India, and which may account for many of 
those mysterious deaths that from time to 
time have characterised private life among 
the natives of that country, and which even 
still, under cover of the zenana and of the 
effacing medium of cremation—the Hindoo 
funeral rite following death within an hour 
or two—are said to be much more frequent 
than is publicly known. 

In experimenting with snake-poison I 
have repeatedly tested the comparative 
effect from the bite of a live cobra and 
from that injected from a glass capillary 
collected from the gland of the dead 
reptile, and have found the result nearly 
similar, varying only in proportion to the 
amount of the injection. A large cobra 
that was intercepted while crossing the 
compound in full march for the fowl-house, 
and stood at bay within a piece of wicker- 
work surrounding a young tree, was allowed 
to bite a fowl that passed near him, which 
he did savagely on the wing. The fowl, 
seemingly nothing the worse, fluttered 
away at first, and began pecking about as 
usual, Then something caused it suddenly 
to stand still and stare ; then it began to 
stagger and flutter round in a circle, and 
within five minutes from the time it was 
bitten, it lay down on its side—dead. 
The result with another, immediately after, 
was exactly similar. Then a frog, which I 
had heard was proof against snake-poison, 
was bitten very slightly on the leg. It, 
too, leaped about at first as if none the 
worse; then it came to a halt, elevated 
itself on its legs into a hoop, and swelled 
till it looked ready to burst, and there it 
remained without ever moving again— 
dead. 

Inoculating a fowl on the thigh with 
the minutest quantity of the poison from 
a glass tube resulted similarly to the above, 
except that the effect took ten minutes 
instead of five, owing, no doubt, to the 
smaller quantity of the injection. Larger 
injections proved as rapid in their result 
as the bite. For this reason of the poison 
from a live or dead snake being equally 
dangerous, natives are most particular in 
burying dead cobras or kraites, in case of 





anyone accidentally treading upon the 
fangs. The action of the gland being 
mechanical, pressure upon the fangs presses 
on the gland and forces out the poison 
whether the animal be dead or alive. 
Happily there is one counteractive pro- 
vided by Nature against reptiles so deadly, 
in the shape of the mongoose, a beautiful 
little creature about half a foot high and 
eighteen inches to two feet long, all long 
silvery-brown fur tapering into a bushy 
tail which seems its larger half. It 
possesses great activity and strength, 
and a pair of piercing eagle eyes. The 
mongoose being the inveterate foe of the 
snake, is equally the benefactor of man, 
and for the sake of its habits, as an enemy 
not only to snakes, but to reptiles and 
vermin generally, it is encouraged and 
protected by the natives, and is often 
domesticated by Europeans as a means of 
prevention as well as cure. Reptiles scent- 
ing its vicinity are much shyer in intruding 
than they otherwise would be; and when 
so domesticated, it runs about the bunga- 
low tame and playful as a kitten. Snakes, 
frogs, rats, mice, are all fair game to it, as 
well as the loathsome musk-rat, whose 
irritating patter across your rooms at night 
is so hostile to sleep, and at whose bouquet 
even dogs sicken. In the tenth part of the 
time that a dog would take, even when 
worked up to the attacking point, it will 
exterminate a whole colony of musk-rats, 
and banquet upon the only part of them it 
finds worth feeding upon—their blood. 
Once, to test the accepted belief about the 
mongoose and snake, I managed to secure 
a vigorous cobra in a large earthen water- 
jar, and summoned the mongoose. Pre- 
sently he came, peering. about  suspi- 
ciously as he drew near, as if divining 
the presence of an enemy without exactly 
knowing where, till his attention was 
drawn to the open mouth of the jar. In 
an instant, with a glance like fire, he had 
descried his foe, as his raised fur coat and 
glittering eye showed, at the same time 
that he darted backwards. Then, risin 
on his hind-legs, he advanced his he 
again over the mouth of the jar, only to 
dart back again as the cobra struck at 
him, though too late for the lightning 
retreat of the mongoose. Again the latter 
repeated his scrutiny, and again the 
cobra darted at him ineffectually, sinking 
back each time into the jar. This was 
repeated again and again, the mongoose 
each time enticing the cobra farther and 
farther out of the jar as its rage increased, 
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till once, when its head and _ neck 
appeared clear beyond the mouth, in 
an instant, too quick for the eye to 
follow, the mongoose had it just below the 
head, securely and safely, and was coolly 
dragging it out of the jar. Trailing it 
along the ground to a convenient spot, he 
soon gave it its coup-de-grace, and we 
watched the marvellous instinct with which 
he disabled the reptile and at the same 
time avoided the least chance of a bite. 
Several times since then I have seen the 
attack repeated under different circum- 
stances, but always successfully and with 
the same dexterity and cunning. 

Immense as is the number of snakes 
annually killed in India, for which the 
Government reward of two anas a head is 
paid, yet these are but an imperceptible 
drop in the bucket so far as really reducing 
their number goes. Only when the con- 
ditions of native life are somewhat changed, 
and mud and thatch give place to brick 
and plaster, will there be any sensible 
diminution of them. Once, while present 
at the breaking down of an old wall, I 
counted nearly a hundred cobras, old and 
young, which had made their home there 
—a gold-mine to the fortunate coolies on 
the work, in the shape of the Government 
reward for the snakes. So great a 
number found in one spot shows the 
absurdity of assuming any actual dimi- 
nution in numbers from the official 
figures, in fact the Government reward is 
perhaps little more effectual in reducing 
the number of snakes than the crusades 
against them by the so-called snake- 
charmers, These individuals patrol the 
country in company, always with a basket 
or two of their supposed friends, the cobras 
and kraites, between which and themselves 
they declare a secret understanding exists, 
and going from house to house, they profess 
to wile out lurking snakes from their lairs 
by the charms of music—as they term the 
execrable discordant piping to which they 
treat their reptile friends. Having arranged 
with a couple of them to pay so much a 
head for each snake they extracted, one 
took his stand, along with his basket of 
snakes, in an outhouse specified, containing 
plenty of suspicious holes, and began his 
piping. I had already discovered, by in- 
sisting on their showing me the mouths of 
the snakes in their baskets, that these were 
minus their poison-fangs, a circumstance 
which quite explained the affectionate fami- 
liarity between the snakes and their keepers, 
as the latter hung them about their necks, 





had mock fights with them, etc., to the 
horror of the admiring native onlookers, 
Soon, in answer to the “ music,” one snake 
after another glided out of the holes, and 
with a soft swaying of the head, gradually 
advanced towards the charmer, till, coming 
opposite to him, they reared themselves on 
their tails, and fixing their eyes upon him, 
kept up the swaying motion as if keeping 
time to the music. After this had con- 
tinued a little while, the charmer stopped 
his music, and fearlessly seizing the snakes, 
deposited them one after another in his 
basket and closed down the lid. This 
place was now supposed to be cleared, and 
we left it for another, considered to be 
equally fruitful. The same thing was 
repeated here, but with a different con- 
clusion. Considering that I was paying 
for the snakes extracted at the rate of 
two anas each, and had a right to regard 
them as my property, I dispatched a couple 
of them before the snake-charmer could 
interpose, and evidently to his great conster- 
nation. He immediately began to bewail 
his loss, saying I had deprived him of his 
power over the snake tribe, that his trade 
was gone, and so on. Jn the midst of this 
tirade I bent down to examine the mouths 
of the snakes, a movement which caused 
the charmers to look rather foolish, and 
discovered, as I had begun to suspect, that 
the poison-fangs and gland were gone, 
which discovery, it is needless to add, 
resulted in the very hasty and uncere- 
monious exit of the snake-charmers from 
the premises. The explanation was clear. 
They had simply introduced their own 
snakes into the holes by a sleight of hand 
with which they were familiar, and had 
afterwards drawn them out by the music, 
to which they were trained to respond. 
Never after this was I able to get a snake- 
charmer to practise his jugglery. Before 
ever they could be brought into action 
they had somehow got wind of something 
suspicious, and disappeared from the field. 
As a rule, indeed, they fight shy of 
Europeans. The thriving trade which 
these men drive is but an instance of the 
marvellous simplicity with which a native 
will swallow the most manifest imposture 
if it contains but a taint of the super- 
natural. Were the imposture not really 
so, what a further harvest might not these 
charmers reap in the Government reward ! 

The largest common snake of the plains 
is the dhamin, which reaches a length of 
eight feet, with corresponding thickness. 
Its peculiarity is that its upper half is 
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exactly that of the water-snake in colour 
and marking, while its lower is as unmistak- 
ably that of the cobra, from between which 
two it is believed to be a cross, though 
much larger than either. Its bite, like that 
of all fresh-water snakes, is non-poisonous. 
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CHAPTER I, THREE COUSINS. 

Linwoop Sr. JoHN is one of the quietest 
little towns in the south of England. Its 
only excitements are a county election, a 
fair once in the year, and any special 
event in the Fraser family. The Frasers 
have been squires there for generations, 
and the London road runs for a long way 
under the shadow of their high red garden- 
wall, just outside the town. Between 
clustering tree-tops one catches a glimpse 
of weather-beaten, moss-grown old chimneys, 
and presently at a turn in the road one 
looks back and sees the great comfortable 
house itself, set squarely in the midst of 
lawns and gardens, with sloping meadows, 
much shaded by trees, leading down to a 
slow, quiet river. 

Most of Linwood belongs to the Frasers, 
as well as a good deal of land in the 
neighbourhood. People supposed that 
Helen Fraser, who for a long time was 
the squire’s only child, would be a great 
heiress, but in these calculations they 
reckoned without her father. 

Helen’s mother died while she was still 
very young, and she was about twelve 
years old when Mr. Fraser married again. 
Then came a large family of boys and girls ; 
then came long bills, bad times, falling 
rents, and difliculties threatening on all 
sides. Mrs. Fraser was extravagant, she 
was also worldly and ambitious, and she 
did not at all like to meet these troubles 
by reducing her expenses. Mr. Fraser 
was weak and did not insist ; so everything 
went on as usual, except that the little 
squire grew smaller, and paler, and more 
careworn every day, and that Helen, now 
a fat, placid, pretty creature of two-and- 
twenty, with long eyelashes and beautiful 
fair hair, calmly accepted the rich man her 
stepmother found for her, and on a certain 
day in April was to be married to Mr. 
John Goodall. 

Even her stepmother was surprised, 
though quite pleased and satisfied. She 
had never got on very well with Helen, 
who was not demonstrative, and took no 
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interest in the younger children. Not that 
they had quarrelled, for both were good- 
tempered, but Mrs, Fraser always felt that 
Helen’s marriage would be a happy thing 
for the whole family. They had met this 
man in the winter at Torquay; she had 
taken him up at first for amusement, then 
seeing his admiration of Helen, had en- 
couraged it, still partly for amusement. 
But things grew serious very soon. The 
man was rich; there was nothing against 
him ; he and Helen, who was an odd girl 
in some ways, got on remarkably well 
together. At the end of a month all was 
settled, and Mr. Fraser gave a reluctant 
consent; he was fond of his eldest child, 
and thought a good deal of his pedigree. 

“ But in times like these, what can you 
do?” he said in apology to his nephew, 
Captain North, who thought that Helen 
was throwing herself away. 

For many years Linwood had not had 
such an excitement as this—the wedding 
of its chief young lady. The inhabitants 
stood about the wide, quiet street in the 
light of a yellow sunset, and watched 
the preparations for a triumphal arch at the 
churchyard gate, and stared with satisfac- 
tion at the squire’s visitors as they drove 
from the station. 

Far away from the bustle of arrivals, 
and from all signs of to-morrow’s festivity, 
in a solitary part of the garden, where a 
grand old cedar stood at the end of a 
terrace-walk, and overlooked the peaceful 
view of meadows, and river, and distant 
hills, now in a glow of gold and purple 
that deepened every moment, Helen Fraser 
was having her last talk, as a girl, with 
the girl friend who had belonged to her all 
her life. 

Helen’s head was resting on Theo's 
shoulder, and Theo’s arm was round her, 
and she was looking down with a sad 
gravity in her dark eyes which was hardly 
suited to the occasion. 

““My dear, what are you doing?” she 
said. ‘ Don’t you care for him, then?” 

“‘Sometimes I hate him,” said Helen in 
a whisper. 

“T wish I had not been kept away from 
you all this time. It is too horrid. Actually 
to think that [ have never seen him! But 
I can’t stand this, Nell, you know. It is 
not too late to stop it, even now. Come 
along, we must go to my uncle at once.” 

“* Nonsense, Theo. Don’t be silly ; it is 
a great deal too late.” 

“What! when you say you hate the 
man ?” said Theo, frowning. 
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“You should not take hold of one’s 
words like that. It is only sometimes, 
when he bothers me, and I have to pretend 
I like it, or when he is most particularly 
unlike Hugh and all the rest of one’s 
people. But he is a nice, satisfactory old 
thing, and tremendously kind, and much 
better, I can tell you, than all your officers 
that you think so agreeable. Yes, you 
always used to be held up to me as sucha 
pattern of sense, but 1 am wiser than you 
now, Theo.” 

She ended laughing, and glancing up 
into her cousin’s face; but Theo was not to 
be so easily pacified. 

“Unlike one’s own people!” she repeated 
in low, indignant tones. ‘ Well, I supposed 
something of the kind, but your ideas on 
those subjects are always so strange, that I 
thought you cared for him in spite of that. 
You wrote to me as if you cared for him, 
Helen. Do you know, I think you are 
very wicked. You are deceiving this man, 
and yourself, and everybody else.” 

“Except you, dear,” said Helen, with 
provoking amiability. “But you take 
things up, and exaggerate, don’t you see. 
He is quite satisfied, so it doesn’t matter, 
and when you come to stay with mein the 
autumn, you will see it is all right.” 

“ But why did you do it?” said Theo. 

“Oh, I don’t know. How is one to 
answer such an absurd question? As if 
those things could ever be explained.” 

But she did her best to explain, and 
Theo listened with thorough sympathy, 
though with growls of impatience now and 
then. An old, strong, constant tenderness 
kept her from being very angry with her 
cousin, whatever she might do. If these 
two girls had met now for the first time, 
it is probable that they would not have 
made friends. Theo, seeing Helen’s weak- 
nesses clearly, would have scorned them 
and her; and Helen would have shrunk 
from a person so different from herself in 
every way. But they had been friends 
almost from their cradles; both their 
mothers had died early, and they had 
been brought up very much together. 
Theo’s father, too, had died young, and her 
lot in life would have been a lonely and 
sad one, if she had not been taken 
possession of by Colonel North, the kindest 
of uncles, the brother of her mother and of 
Helen’s. His wife, too, was dead, and he 
was left with one son, a few years older 
than these girls, who had gone into the 
army and was now a very rising officer. 

While Helen and Theo were children, 





they were together a great deal at Linwood 
House, but soon after Mr. Fraser married 
again, Colonel North retired from the 
army, and took Theo to live with him 
entirely. He did not like Mrs. Fraser, 
who on her part disapproved of his way 
of educating Theo, and thus through the 
following years, though the cousins still 
loved each other dearly, they were not 
much together, and grew up in very 
different atmospheres. 

They had now been separated for some 
months by Colonel North’s illness. He 
had been ill all the winter, and Theo, his 
constant companion, could hardly bring 
herself to leave him, even for Helen’s 
wedding. Perhaps her coming from a 
house of suffering may partly account for 
a certain sadness which weighed on Theo 
at this time. It was not all disappoint- 
ment at Helen’s choosing this man, who 
was evidently unworthy of her; though 
that was bad enough, and a subject of 
melancholy puzzle to Helen’s oldest friend. 
No explanation could be really satisfactory. 
Helen might not care for her stepmother, 
she might be tired of living at home; Mr. 
Goodall might be the kindest and most 
generous man living, his defects such as 
would only be minded by foolish little 
prejudice. It was all very fine; these 
were not reasons, to Theo’s mind, for 
marrying Mr. Goodall. No doubt he was 
very fond of Nell, and Nell liked people to 
be fond of her; no doubt she would be 
well spoilt all her life, never be troubled 
with money cares, have every fancy carried 
out, be treated like a lazy little princess ; 
all that would suit her thoroughly. At 
the end of their talk Theo realised that 
Helen would not on any account have the 
marriage broken off now, though she could 
say that she sometimes hated Mr. Goodall. 
And Theo also realised with a mental 
shiver that her old Helen was dead, or 
perhaps had never existed, and that her 
own high-flown ideas on these subjects had 
better be kept to herself in future. 

Presently some one came from the house 
to call Helen, and Theo let her go, and 
went alone along the terrace watching the 
western sky. The sadness of coming 
twilight seemed to make it right to be sad. 
Theo had taken off her hat, for her head 
ached with vexation, and she stood there 
against the yellow sky, tall and straight 
and graceful, her head lifted, and her dark 
eyes looking away into the distance. The 
curves of her mouth and nose were very 
handsome, and very proud and scornful ; 
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her cousin once said that he had never seen 
so much scorn in any profile as in Theo’s. 
Her front face was much more amiable, 
partly from the beauty and softness of her 
eyes, and the smile in them when she was 
happy ; but sometimes her whole expres- 
sion was sad and hard, and it was so at 
this moment, when Helen no longer needed 
her sympathy, and had gone away and left 
her to a solitary fit of disgust. 

“Well, Theo, my dear!” said a man’s 
voice, soft and grave, and her cousin, 
Hugh North, came down the terrace steps 
and joined her. ‘‘Are you hating any- 
body ? You don’t look so cheerful as you 
ought on this happy occasion.” 

“T don’t know about the happiness,” 
said Theo sorrowfully. ‘Hate? Oh yes, 
I hate the world, and marriage, and men, 
and women, and money, and all the con- 
sequences.” 

‘‘A good wide sphere,” said Hugh, 
smiling faintly. He was fair, stiffly hand- 
some, and very seldom amused. ‘I met 
Helen just now. Has she given you these 
nasty feelings ?” 

As Theo did not answer, he went on 
after a minute : 

“Ts she offensively happy, or what is the 
matter with her?” 

“ Everything—nothing,” said Theo im- 
patiently. ‘She makes me miserable, 
and I think, Hugh, you might have stopped 
this at the beginning.” 

“What! this marriage? It was no 
affair of mine. I did what I could, you 
know. I said something to Uncle Dick, 
but as he was inclined to make the best of 
it, of course I could say no more. I would 
not vex myself, Theo, if I were you; she 
wil] do very well, I dare say.” 

“You don’t feel about it as I do.” 

“Perhaps not. It is a pity to be too 
sentimental on these occasions. They come 
in the course of nature, and we may as 
well take them easy. I have heard of 
much worse marriages than this of Helen’s. 
The man is a stodgy sort of fellow, and 
thinks a good deal of his money ; but he’s 
solvent, he’s respectable, and appears to 
be good-tempered. Helen doesn’t dislike 
him, does she?” 

“Could she marry him if she did?” said 
Theo. 

The question was asked as much of 
herself as of Hugh. She did not feel 
inclined just then to answer for Helen in 
any way, and of course she could not tell 
Hugh what Helen had said. 

“No, I don’t think she would,” said her 





cousin, after a moment’s consideration. 
“ We may trust Helen, I think, to follow 
her own inclinations. So don’t distress 
yourself. You may find the man better 
than you expect.” 

“He is not a gentleman,” said Theo, 
with so much pain in her voice, that 
Captain North smiled again. 

“My dear, excuse me, that is Helen’s 
affair, and you will be wiser if you accept 
the inevitable, and don’t talk about it. If 
you pull a long face to-morrow, it will be 
unkind to Helen, and rude to Mrs. Fraser.” 

The effect of these grave words was to 
make Theo smile and soften suddenly. 
Captain North looked at her with approval, 
which from another man might have been 
affectionate admiration. 

‘“‘Men never understand,” she said. “I 
will just tell you this. I think we all have 
something low and something high in our 
natures, and we may follow one or the 


other. I think Nell—— But I won't say 
any more.” 
“Better not. I would rather you kept 


clear of metaphysics. And as to your 
hard judgment of Nell, I'll observe, Theo, 
that a girl may have a low motive for 
marrying a duke, and a high motive for 
marrying a tradesman.” 

“Yes, if the tradesman were poor,” said 
Theo. ‘Do you think I am so hard on 
Nell, though? Poor dear! I didn’t mean 
to be. Don’t let us talk about it any more ; 
only please do me this favour, Hugh. If 
you ever see any signs of my following 
Nell’s example, please lock me up in some 
safe place till I have recovered my senses.” 

“You promise, then,” said Hugh very 
gravely, looking at her under his sleepy 
eyelids, “never to marry without my 
consent.” 

“Yes ; I think you are a good judge of 
people. I think I may safely promise that,” 
said Theo. ‘ Good-bye.” 

She went away towards the house, and 
Captain North looked after her till she was 
hidden among trees. Theo, who from her’ 
childhood had regarded him as a kind 
elder brother, sometimes prosy, and always 
particular, would have been perfectly 
astonished at the thoughts and calculations 
in his mind as he watched her that even- 
ing. He was thinking of a certain wish 
of his father’s, which at first had not been 
his own, so that he had let time pass on, 
and he was now thirty-one and Theo 
twenty-three, without any sign of change 
in their relations to each other. His 
father knew that he was not in love with 
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Theo ; he may perhaps have had a story 
of his own, which was not confided to his 
father ; but Colonel North knew, and so 
did he, that he could offer her an affection, 
already existing, and strengthening every 
year, which might do almost as well. Theo, 
with her high-flown ways, was this quiet 
Hugh’s model of a woman ; she was a little 
wild, and very obstinate, and had been a 
tomboy in her younger days; but he rather 
enjoyed all that, which his father had cer- 
tainly encouraged, and quite understood 
the gentleness underneath. He had many 
safe and excellent opinions, one of which 
was that cousins ought not to marry ; but 
yet the idea of Theo’s marrying anyone 
else was hardly bearable. 

Theo was so used to him and his fidgety 
ways, at which she and her uncle often 
laughed together, that she would not 
have been surprised at his anxious con- 
sideration of her future, much as his con- 
clusion would have shocked and startled 
her. Captain North felt very serious that 
evening. He did not think his father 
would live long, and then what was to 
become of Theo? It was true that she had 
a grandmother, Lady Redcliff, who might 
not object to having her for a time, but she 
was a horrid, disagreeable old woman, like 
all the Redeliffs, Theo’s father, George 
Meynell, should be excepted. He was 
Lord Redcliff's younger son. He ran 
through all his money, lived a wild life, 
and died early in consequence of his 
wildness ; but he was so charming that 
everybody loved him. His death broke 
his father’s heart, and thoroughly soured 
his mother. She quarrelled with her elder 
son’s wife. He, too, was now dead, and 
the present Lady Redcliff and her children 
saw nothing of the grandmother, who had 
now lost everyone she cared for, and lived 
a savage, solitary life alone in London. 
The thought of her, as Theo’s only resource, 
was very distressing to Captain North. 
Yet he could not make up his mind just 
‘yet to ask Theo to marry him. Perhaps, 
not being a stupid man, he felt some 
doubt of her answer. 


CHAPTER II, IN THE CHANCEL, 


A WISE woman wrote once, in a letter 
to somebody who was going to be married: 
‘Congratulation on such occasions seems 
tc me a tempting of Providence. The 
criumphal-procession air, which, in our 
manners and customs, is given to marriage 
at the outset—that singing of Te Deum 
before the battle has begun—has, ever 





since I could reflect, struck me as some- 
what senseless and somewhat impious, 
If ever one is to pray, if ever one 
is to feel grave and anxious, if ever 
one is to shrink from vain show and 
vain babble, surely it is just on the occasion 
of two human beings binding themselves 
to one another, for better and for worse, 
till death part them ; just on that occasion 
which it is customary only to celebrate with 
rejoicings, and congratulations, and trous- 
seaux, and white ribbon !” 

Theo Meynell did not suppose herself 
to have a deep, or clever, or reflective mind, 
but these were very much the feelings 
which went to sleep with her the night 
before Helen’s wedding, and woke with 
her the next morning. She sighed, and 
wished to go to sleep again, but her maid 
would not allow that ; so she got up, and 
soon found that in broad daylight, with 
bells ringing, and sun shining, and a lovely 
bridesmaid’s dress hanging in the wardrobe, 
it was impossible to keep up these feelings 
of cynical philosophy. Everything and 
everybody seemed so happy, though Helen 
Fraser was going to be married to John 
Goodall, that Theo, in spite of herself, 
began to feel happy too. She never thought 
much of her appearance, but it was satis- 
factory to know that she was looking pavr- 
ticularly well that morning. Combe said 
so, and Theo saw that she was right. 
Captain North need not have warned her 
against pulling a long face on this joyful 
occasion, for she did not feel at all inclined 
to do so, and when Helen came to her room 
a little later, she received her with all the 
cheerful affection that could have been 
expected. 

“ That’s a dear old Theo,” said Helen, 
who was in her usual placid spirits. ‘‘ You 
look quite jolly this morning. Do you 
know, Combe, last night in the garden she 
was scolding me like anything.” 

“You don’t seem much the worse for it, 
Miss Helen,” said Combe, who had come to 
Theo as her nurse twenty years ago, and 
had stayed with her ever since. She was 
an important person in Theo’s life ; she told 
her home-truths, and knew all her tempers. 
Once she had said that she would die for 
Theo, and there came a time when she was 
not far from proving the truth of her words. 
Mrs. Combe wasan aristocrat in her notions, 
with a supreme contempt for money, and 
all possessions which had not descended at 
least from a grandfather. She could not 
for some time get over the shock of Helen’s 
marrying a man who had made his money 
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in pottery works. “It’s a style of thing 
we're not accustomed to,” said Combe. 
“Not for millions and billions would my 
young lady so demean herself.” 

“Theo dear,” said Helen, when Combe 
was gone away, ‘you hope I shall be 
happy, don’t you? And you know quite 
well that my being married will never 
make the smallest difference to you?” 

“ How could it?” said Theo. “ Yes; I 
hope you will be very, very happy.” 

“T believe you will like him a great 
deal better than you expect.” 

“So Hugh told me last night.” 

“ Did he? What a good old fellow! I 
wonder if he would care to come and stay 
with us some day. You might come at 
the same time, and then you can amuse 
each other. I shall want you this summer, 
Theo, or early in the autumn.” 

“T can’t leave Uncle Henry as long as 
he is so ill.” 

“Oh, he must get better. 
he can’t be here to-day !” 

“ Yes, a dreadful pity !” 

“I believe he and John would get on 
together ; they are both so straightforward. 
Uncle Henry is simple, like John, and 
hasn’t so many prejudices as some people.” 

“ You don’t hate John this morning ?” 

“No, uot this morning. I am rather in 
a good temper,” said Helen with a pretty 
smile, ‘ By-the-bye, there’s one bore I 
must tell you about. You know I told 
you that John had a friend, a nice clergy- 
man, who was going to be his best man. 
Well, in his letter this morning he says 
that Mr. Langton is ill, and can’t come, 
and he must bring somebody else instead.” 

“That doesn’t much matter, does it?” 
said Theo indifferently. 

“Don’t you think so? You are the 
person most concerned, for he will have to 
take you in to breakfast, I suppose, and that 
was why I told John most particularly 
that he must bring his very nicest friend.” 

“Thanks ; you need not have bothered 
him,” said Theo, smiling. 

“Oh yes, I thought it was best at once 
to give him the right impression of you. 
But [ am afraid he has made rather a mess 
of it; men are so stupid. This is what he 
says: ‘When I got Langton’s letter I was 
at my wits’ ena, for I have very few 
friends, especially in London. But this 
morning I happened to meet young Fane, 
a colliery manager in our neighbourhood,’” 
here Helen stole a glance at her cousin, 
who looked quite unconcerned, “ ‘and I 
asked him to come down with me to-morrow. 


What a pity 


He made some difficulties, but at last con- 
sented. He is a nice boy, and 1 hope you 
will like him ; though of course we shculd 
both have preferred Langton.’ Fane is a 
good name,” said Helen after a moment’s 
pause, “but I suppose a colliery manager 
can’t be anybody. I shall know all those 


terms better presently, though. Do you 
mind, Theo ? ” ; 
“Not in the very least,” said Theo. 


“J shall never see the man again ; what 
difference can it possibly make to me?” 

Helen looked at her rather oddly. 

“None, of course,” she said after a 
moment. “But you will be conscious of 
his existence for this one day, won’t you ?” 

She went away smiling, a little piqued 
by Theo’s grand indifference, and wishing, 
as she did sometimes, that her pet cousin 
was more like other girls. But then she 
would not be old Theo, with all her 
oddities and originalities, finest when she 
was most absurd. 

“T hope I shall live to see Theo in 
love,” thought Helen. ‘‘ Her ideas about 
it are so splendid—but the man will want 
a little courage, poor fellow !” 

Helen was in no agitation about herself, 
that important day. She made no fuss, or 
hurry, or delay; she looked very pretty 
and quite contented, and kissed her step- 
mother and the children with placid 
sweetness. Mrs, Fraser had certainly tried 
to do all honour to Helen’s marriage. She 
had asked half the county, and did not 
show the smallest outward sign of being 
ashamed of Mr. Goodall. She smiled 
agreeably on all Linwood, which had 
assembled in the street leading to the 
church, with flags, and flowers, and wel- 
comes, and wishes of joy. The sun shone 
on the crowd in its Sunday clothes, on the 
children in blue and white who were to 
throw flowers in the bride’s path. All the 
rejoicing seemed to be very hearty, for 
though people rather disliked Mrs. Fraser, 
and laughed a little at the squire, they 
all liked Helen, who had a pleasant 
manner with them, and knew how to 
admire their babies. 

The church was old, and low, and dark, 
with heavy pillars, and high pews blocking 
up the nave. The chancel was of a later 
date, a high raised space with three or 
four great Perpendicular windows, which 
having lost their ancient glory of colour, 
except a few fragments, let in a full flood 
of sunshine on the wedding-party. This 
was where Theo first saw her new cousin 





and his friend, as she, with the other 
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bridesmaids, followed Mr. Fraser and Helen 
up the church. John Goodall looked much 
more nervous than his bride. He was a 
tall young man, rather fat, and very pale, 
with a short reddish beard and keen, 
honest, dark eyes. He had an expression 
of the deepest and most anxious solemnity, 
which cleared up a little when Helen was 
actually standing by his side, and the old 
rector was beginning the service. 
Theo was glad to feel that she rather 
liked him, though he gave her a trembling 
inclination to smile. It appeared to her 
that the man was very fond of Helen, and 
would think a great deal about making her 


happy. And though he looked solid, he | 


did not look vulgar. Theo perceived that 
Hugh was right. Though of course very 
different from Hugh, John Goodall was 
not of an absolutely inferior creation. 
Theo had a free way of looking about 
her at the most inappropriate moments, 
and not with quick, slight glances, but 
with a grave, deliberate stare, which no 
person could encounter without feeling it. 


Many people in the church that day 
looked at Theo as much as at the bride. 
There was something so noble and un- 
conscious in the way she stood—closer 
to Helen than any of the others—the 
flowers drooping carelessly from her hands, 
her head held very erect, with her own 
little air of spirit and splendour. One of 
the lookers-on said afterwards that she 
“took away his breath.” Another, that 
she was “a magnificent young woman.” 
Theo thought of nobody’s opinion. She 
stood a little sideways in the chancel, in 
a broad sunbeam, and looked about her 
with the absent, deliberate coolness which 
so deeply irritated Mrs. Fraser. But the 
| Fates were lying in wait for Theo, and 
'her happy unconsciousness did not last 
‘long. She had been gazing intently at one 
person in the little group near her, and had 
| just roused herself to wonder who he could 
‘be. She certainly had never seen him 
_ before, at Linwood or in the county. He 
| was a very tall young man, taller than the 


| bridegroom, with a dark, pale skin, brown 








Mrs. Fraser had often complained of this | hair cut close, and a thin line of moustache 
trick, one of the results, she said, of| which did not hide a rather firmly-set 
Colonel North’s system of no education, | mouth. The upper part of his face was very 
and copied exactly from him. But Theo | good, with large, handsome, hazel eyes. He 








unfortunately never troubled herself about 
Mrs. Fraser’s opinion while she was a girl, 
and Mrs, Fraser had now given up as hope- 
less any idea of training her to better 
manners, so she stared about her as usual 
at Helen’s wedding, noticing in a vague 
sort of way the people’s dresses, the effects 
of light and shade, the beauty of Helen’s 
fair, bent head under her veil, the sturdy 
breadth of John Goodall’s shoulders. She 
was in one of her most absent moods, but 
it was a tender mood too; she did not look 
at all scornful ; her face was full of gentle 
thought, not exactly arising from the 
service, of which she did not hear a word. 
She was thinking of Nell’s childhood and 
her own, pitying and loving her cousin, 


was thin, and looked a little worn, a little 
ill-tempered, and very likea gentleman. As 
Theo looked, his rather tired eyes were 
lifted suddenly and fixed upon her. It 
'was a moment before she, at least, knew 
| how straight and how intently they were 
| staring at each other. Then she slowly 
dropped her eyes, her whole face and air 
became scornful, and during the rest of the 
service she looked about her no more. 

In the vestry afterwards, she found 
herself being introduced to Mr. Gooda!l,who 
grasped her hand with quite unnecessary 
warmth, She was also made acquainted with 
| his best man, who bowed and looked shy. 
| They had both written their names as 
| witnesses of the marriage. There they 





perhaps all the more because she had dis- | stood for the world to see, on the same 
appointed her. She was thinking also of sheet of the register—Theodosia Meynell, 


their talk last night, and pitying Mr. 


| and Gerald Fane. 


Goodall, and wishing that Nell had not AEA ARO ee a ~ 


said those things about him. If the man 
had been much worse than this, surely 


Nell, having promised to marry him, 
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ought not to have allowed herself to see or | OF 


mention any defects in him. Poor Nell! | 
Everybody does not see things in the same | 
way, and it now seemed possible that she | 


might be happy after all. 
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| A DRAWN GAME. than any of the rest of us, who will never 


see what we should shudder to see. 


Sager en 


BY BASIL or 

ae The Rev. John found Archie sitting 

“ ,” BTC. ‘ 5 

. re oe stupefied beside the bed of death. He 
aa . ’ ” really could not say how long it was since ; > 

CHAPTER XXVIII. OLD LETTERS. poor Tom had died. It seemed an in- 





| Tue Rev. John was profoundly per- | calculable time to him, yet Tom had been 
turbed by hearing from Mrs. John of | but half an hour dead.. 








Tom’s lapse—or plunge rather—into vice. "Twas but just now he went away 3 

ol I have not since had time to shed a tear ; 
After agen — ——— ms t To to And yet the distance does the same appear 
the on 'y conclusion possible—that Lom's As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
confession was an hallucination of fever— Time takes no measure in Eternity. 5 
else, why had he not made it that morning; ‘He's gone!” i 


{to him, his clergyman? There could be| “Yes,” 
but one reason—that in the morning he|} ‘Has he been dead long?” For the 
had been lucid, coherent, and in his right | Rev. John was not easy about those delays. 
mind, “Long? Some time—a long time, I 
However, he would put this thing | think; I don’t know how long.” 

beyond doubt. He would see Tom again, The Rev. John was relieved. If he had | 
urge him to repeat his confession, and—if | made what haste he could, he would still | 
rhe. repeated it—discoVer for himself from probably have been too late. 
his manner whether it was, or was not, an ‘Was his mind at ease, Archie?” he 
hallucination of fever. faltered. 

4 Nevertheless, the Rev. John was in no| “Oh yes; perfectly, since mother’s been # 
hurry to put this thing beyond a doubt. | with him.” 
At the back of his mind, like a spectral; The Rev. John was silent for a little, } 
presence, unseen but felt, was a shuddering | trying to muster courage for the next 
| misgiving that a theory, dear as life to question which rose to his lips ; but, his{ 
him, might be shaken in an hour. There- | heart failing him, he turned the conversa- { 
fore the Rev. John persuaded himself that | tion. | 
4 he had pressing and all-important letters ** Where’s the woman ? ” 
| to write before he could set out to pay this | “Mrs. Stubbs? She goes out charing, | 
momentous visit. He took his time in| and when I came she went away. She 
Prrneg ; he took his time in getting to | promised to send a nurse. I wish he could} 
Leeds ; and, in Leeds, in walking to | be moved home to-day, uncle.” 
Skinner's Alley. “There’s your mother to think of, 
» Shall we say he was relieved to find | Archie. It’s been a bad case of fever, you} 
Tom dead? His death was but the | know. But he might lie in the church till 
bepress of an hour sooner or later. At | the funeral.” 

| the bottom of his heart was the Rev. John While this point was being debated the 
; relieved to find it had happened an hour | nurse made at last her appearance, and to 
sooner? Perhaps he was unconsciously. | her the Rev. John gave instructions for } 
But, if he was, he did not, so to speak, pop | the undertaker. Then Archie took the 
cn esendecenadbecbease his head under the clothes more chfldishly | letters which Tom desired should be placed 
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in his coffin ; and, after a long look at the 
white, worn face, left the cellar with his 
uncle, and returned home, silent for the 
most part. : 

On reaching home he sought his mother, 
to tell her with tears of Tom's last words 
and moments. 

Mrs. John wept quietly, and said ai 
last : 

“Are those the letters ? 
them ?” 

“Of course, mother. There’s nothing 
in them. They spoke of home to the poor 
fellow ; that was all.” 

Mrs. John took the letters upstairs to 
her room, butin half an hour hurried back 
in great agitation to seek the Rev. John in 
his study. 

“ John, who was Tom Chown?” 

“ Who was he ?” bewildered. 

‘Who was his mother ?” 

“T think I told you at the time, my 
dear, when I baptised him, didn’t I? She 
was that poor woman who came to Colston 
to seek her husband, who had deserted her.” 

“She didn’t find him ?” 

“She was confined the night she reached 
the town, and died in her confinement. 
She asked me to find him, if I could, and 
if not to take care of the child for her. 
But I couldn’t find him. I put the case 
into the hands of the police, and I went 
round myself to the clergy, but no one of 
that name was known in the neighbour- 
hood. But why do you ask, dear?” 

“Because of these,” handing him a 
couple of yellow letters. 

“Those? I gave them to him myself 
after his confirmation. His mother asked 
me to keep them for him.” 

** You never told me about them.” 

** Didn’t I, my dear? I must have told 
you about them.” 

Mrs. John shook her head. 

“No, I never read them before, and I 
don’t think you can have either.” 

“1 might have read them without think- 
ing,” he said meekly, and, indeed, this was 
highly probable. Now, however, he read 
and re-read them carefully, concentrating 
upon them his utmost attention, without 
discerning the slightest reason for the 
importance Mrs. John attached to them. 
At last he looked up, perplexed and 
apologetic. ‘ Well, dear?” 

“Well! Dou’t you see?” 

The Rev. John looked back blankly at 
the letters, end again blankly up into Mrs. 
John’s faee. She had, therefore, to explain 
herself, which she did as clearly as her 


May I read 





extreme agitation would permit, with the 
effect of converting, convincing, confound- 
ing the Rev. John 

“You think there’s no doubt about it, 
Mary?” 

“What doubt can there be? John, we 
must keep the letters. It would not be 
right to bury them with him.” 

“To bury them ?” 

“ He wished them and some letters of 
Archie’s to him to be buried with him.” 

‘Don’t you think, Mary, it would all be 
best buried with him now ?” 

Mary was silent. She paced up and 
down the room swiftly, her brow knit, her 
head bent, her hands wrung together 
spasmodically behind her back. 

‘‘There’s no need now to decide, at any 
rate,” urged the Rev. John, so roused out 
of himself by this startling discovery as to 
counsel his counsellor. 

‘‘No; but we must keep the letters, 
John. We must keep them,” she groaned. 
“We have no choice.” 

“‘Tt was his own wish that they should 
be buried with him, dear.” 

“And if they concerned Only him we 
should have the right to do it. But we 
have not the right to do it when the 
interests of others are concerned. Have 
we, John dear?” looking up wistfully and 
woefully into his face. 

“You're always right, Mary; always, 
dear.” 

Next morning when the body was 
brought and laid in the church, Mrs. John 
placed in the coffin only Archie’s letters. 

Two days later poor Tom was laid in the 
spot he had chosen for his grave—in sight 
of the vicarage, and beside the path used 
daily by Mrs. John on her way to the 
school. He attained the little and loving 
immortality he wished for in this world, 
since Archie often thought of him, and Mrs. 
John, while she lived, made his grave each 
year beautiful with flowers. And he 
attained also another earthly immortality, 
for which he would not have greatly cared. 
The Rev. John’s theory, of his confession 
of a headlong plunge into vice having been 
an hallucination of fever, had time in two 
mouths to root itself and grow up into a 
sturdy and dogged conviction, which Mrs. 
John, of course, was at no pains to disturb. 
Somehow he never spoke much about the 
matter to her; and for the first and last 
time in his life acted without advising with 
her or even confiding in her. She, there- 
fore, was no less surprised than the rest 
of the parish to see a simple headstone 
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on Tom’s grave with this inscription: 
*“ Thomas Chown, the first of the Neo- 
pedo-holo Baptists. Baptised November 
9th, 1855. Died July 4th, 1878.” 


It is not, however, to this distinction 
that Tom owes the space we have given him 
in this history, but to the bearing of his 
fortunes upon those of Archie, to which it 
is time that we return. 


CHAPTER XXIX. AN ASSIGNATION. 

ON the morning of poor Tom’s funeral, 
Archie got from Mrs. Bompas’s solicitor 
the notice he had been expecting of pro- 
ceedings to be taken against him for breach 
of promise of marriage. 

For aught that I could ever read, could 
ever hear by tale or history, the course of 
true love never yet was crossed (in fiction) 
by anything so unheroic, undignified, 
ludicrous, as the prosecution of the hero 
for breach of promise. Fancy a string of 
such letters as that we have already given 
being read out in court, printed in every 
newspaper, laid on every breakfast-table, 
and laughed at by every man and woman 
in England, from Ida down to Dick ! 

You may make a hero brutal, selfish, 
sensital, vicious, criminal, and find for him 
admirers ; but a ridiculous hero is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Yet here is our hero 
about to be pilloried in the most ridiculous 
position in which it is possible for a man 
to stand. 

Being in a state of extreme mental and 
physical prostration, Archie was desperate 
in his resolutions. He would disappear 
altogether, quit England, lose himself in 
the wilds of America. Even Mrs, John, 
to whom Archie’s exile would have been 
as a most bitter bereavement, could see no 
other way out of the scrape than his dis- 
appearance, at least for atime. There was 
no money to buy off these harpies with, 
and only money or marriage would prevent 
this crushing scandal. 

“T think, Archie, I should like to con- 
sult Dr. Grice about it, if you don’t mind 
my telling him the whole story.” 

“Of course, mother, if you like; but I 
cannot see what else anyone could sug- 
vest,” 

But Mrs. John, who put merited and 
immense faith in Dr. Grice’s practical 
wisdom, and who, besides, wished to 
consult him upon the letters which had so 
startled her and the Rev. John, was not 
to he dissuaded from consultiag the oracle. 

T! sarly the next 





‘hierefore, she started 


morning for the train, in order to catch the 
doctor before he set out on his professional 
rounds. To do this she had to leave 
Edgburn at nine o’clock—that is, half an 
hour before the post brought a letter which 
might have altered her plans. It was a 
letter to Archie, which ran thus: 
‘“* Bridgewater Cottage, 
‘* Heatherley, Ryecote. 

“DEAR Mr. GuarD,—I cannot tell you 
how distressed I was to hear to-day from 
my mother that she had been to you with 
those letters. Some time since she took 
them from me, under the pretext that I 
was injuring my health in reading them. 
Little did I dream of the disgraceful use to 
which she meant to put them. I have, 
however, got them back, and think that 
now the only reparation I can make to you 
is to return them, though I part, in parting 
with them, with what has been the sole 
happiness of a very unhappy life. It is 
net the least of my unhappiness to think 
that I have never been able to explain to 
you conduct which gave you just offence 
during the last few weeks of our stay in 
Cambridge, nor even our departure without 
leave-taking from the neighbourhood. I 
cannot explain all this in a letter, and I 
cannot hope, after my mother’s behaviour, 
for the favour of one last interview. Yet, 
when I recall all your generosity, I almost 
think you would do me this great kind- 
ness, if only you knew how wretched the 
thought of being misunderstood by you 
makes me. 

“T shall keep your dear, dear letters one 
single day longer, in the hope that I 
may have the sad pleasure of giving them 
myself into your hands. I ask only to see 
you once more, and only that you may hear 
my explanations. Will you come? Pray 
do not answer this, as my mother, seeing 
your writing, would suspect, and might 
frustrate, my design of restoring your let- 
ters. I shall meet the train which reaches 
Heatherley from Leeds at two-fifty to- 
morrow afternoon—such is my confidence 
in your generosity. For I think you will 
come. I know you would come if I could 
give you an idea of what I have to tell 
you, how I long to tell it, and how utterly 
wretched I shall be if you deny me this 
one last chance of an explanation. 

“T have long lost the hope that you 
have kept my letters, but if by any chance 
you have, you will, I know, exchange them 
for yours. Pray do not send them by 
post, as then they must fall into my 
mother’s hands. If you will not come 
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to-morrow, burn them. But you will come. 
I cannot, dare not think otherwise. I 
might in time grow reconciled to the loss 
of your love, but never to the loss of your 
esteem. I must explain the conduct by 
which, I fear, I have forfeited it. Forgive 
this long letter, this last letter, from— 
Yours, ANASTASIA BomPAs.” 

It will be seen that this clever letter left 
Archie no alternative but an acceptance of 
the suggested assignation. He must on 
no account write, since his letter would be 
recognised by Mrs. Bompas; if, therefore, 
he was to get back his letters at all, he 
must meet the maiden. 

Seeking the Rev. John, he explained 
hurriedly to him the reason of the sudden 
journey, so hurriedly that his reverence— 
though he brought all the forces of his 
mind that he could summon at so short a 
notice to bear upon the explanation 
received the distinct impression, which he 
confidently conveyed to Mrs. John, that 
another letter from these Bompas people 
had driven Archie to instant headlong 
flight—whither and for how long he could 
not say. 

Archie had only time to catch his train 
by arush. He had hardly got into the 
carriage when it started, and then he would 
have given the world to have been back at 
home. He had felt ill when he had got 
up that morning, but the excitement of 
the letter and the minor excitement of a 
rush for the train had driven back the feel- 
ing until he found himself in the carriage 
and the train had started; then the re- 
action set in. He lay back in the carriage, 
helpless with that kind of pain and prostra- 
tion which comes from excessive sea- 
sickness. The journey and its object 
receded in his mind until it became dim as 
a cloud, as a dream, and he was vividly 
conscious only of pain, which at each throb 
of his pulse seemed to break over him in 
successive waves, and beat upon him, and 
beat him down, till he lay helpless as a 
wreck at their mercy. 

In fact, he had caught the fever to which 
poor ‘Tom had succumbed. 

At Ryecote, where all had to change, he 
was roused by a porter and got upon the 
platform and into the refreshment-room, 
where a glass of wine brought him more 
to himself, so much so that he felt now 
equal to going through with the business. 
And, indeed, apart from the effect of the 
wine he had a kind of lucid interval, and 
was altogether better and brighter. He 
was able, when the train started for 








Heatherley, to collect and concentrate his 
thoughts upon the unpleasant interview 
before him. At best he felt that he must 
cut a sorry figure in it, having nothing to 
give the girl in return for her love and her 
generosity. He had not even kept her 
letters, and had nothing to return to her 
but a locket with her likeness in it, which 
he had brought with him in case she should 
think it necessary to give him back his 
presents. 

But why should he believe in her love 
and generosity ? Becausehe could not believe 
that she hoped to re-inveigle him into her 
toils in a single interview. His heart being 
garrisoned in such force by Ida, the idea 
of an attempt to take it by a coup de main 
was inconceivable to him. 

Nor was it the precise idea conceived by 
Anastasia, She had certainly hope of re- 
awakening his old love, for she had no 
suspicion of having been replaced by 
another in his heart; but she did not 
expect to regain her power over him in a 
single interview. She merely meant this 
interview to be the first of a series by 
which he might gradually be re-subdued. 
But on his re-subjugation she was bent. 
Through living in the neighbourhood ot 
Ryecote she had come to hear of Mr. 
Tuck and of Archie’s relationship to him, 
and had formed her own conclusions there- 
from upon his prospects. The young lady 
was only less mercenary than her mother ; 
but being young, and as much in love with 
Archie as she could be with anyone, she 
preferred rather to lure than to drive him 
to submission. At the same time she 
had not the least intention—if she found her 
arts fail—of restoring Archie his letters. 
She resolved—if she gained nothing—to 
lose nothing by the interview. 

When the train drew up at Heatherley, 
and Archie got out upon the platform, 
Anastasia advanced with a timid step and 
deprecating face to meet him. 

“ You are ill?” she exclaimed. 

“T’ve not been very well,” taking her 
offered hand. 

“Yet you have come!” expressing 
through her voice and eyes the greatness 
of her gratitude. It was a bit overdone, 
and oppressive to Archie, who was irre- 
sponsive. “How I wish I could ask you 
home, but——” An aposiopesis dedicated 
to her mother. “ You are not too fatigued 
for a walk? We might go down by the 
river ; it is not far, and we shall be to our- 
selves.” 

Archie assenting, she led the way out of 
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the little station and out of the high-road 
into a bye-path, which soon brought them 
to the river’s bank. As the path was a 
mere track, they had to walk in single file 
and in silence till they reached the river, 
narrowed here to a mill-race. 

“You had better sit, you look so 
tired,” she said then gently and sym- 
pathetically, seating herself on the trunk 
of a fallen tree. 

Archie, glad of a rest, sat beside her. 
There was a short silence, which he broke 
at last. 

“ Your letter was very generous,” he said. 

“It is you who are generous to 
come. But I knew you would. You were 
always generous, except—except—— Oh, 
Archie, why did you show my letters ?” 

Here was a sudden and surprising 
assault. She was drawing a bow at a 
mere venture to account for her cooling 
to Archie upon the appearance of Mr. 
Hyslop. She thought it probable enough 
that Archie had shown her letters as un- 
scrupulously as she had shown his; but 
she spoke upon mere suspicion. The bolt 
shot home, however, for Archie, upon Mr. 
Jacox disillusioning him about Anastasia, 
had compared his own letters from her 
with his friend’s, and allowed him also to 
compare these nearly identical effusions 
together. As Archie, therefore, looked 
confused and guilty, Anastasia confidently 
followed up her attack. 

“‘T couldn’t believe it; I didn’t believe 
it till the very words of one of my letters 
were repeated to me by—by—— But I 
promised not to give his name. Then 
only would I believe what mother always 
told me from the first-—that you were but 
trifling with my affections. For mother 
wished me to marry Mr. Hyslop because he 
was rich, and because we were poor, and— 
and in debt. I brought these letters,” she 
said, taking a packet from her pocket ; 
“they will explain all better than I can. 
These are letters from my mother, urging 
me to marry Mr. Hyslop, and these are 
letters Mr. Jacox wrote to me before I 
knew you, which mother threatened to 
show you if I did not myself break off our 
engagement. I got them out of her hands 
at last, but could not bring myself to burn 
them till you had seen them, that there 
might be no more any misunderstanding 
between us. You will read them?” plead- 
ingly. 

Archie, however, rather to her relief, 
said there was no need; and Anastasia, 
being thus free to put what contents she 





pleased into the letters, toned down those 
of Mr. Jacox, and exaggerated the pressure 
put upon her by her mother to discard 
Archie and accept the more eligible Mr. 
Hyslop. 

Still, they were bon4-fide letters. When 
Mrs. Bompas went, as she often did, to 
London, under the pretence of business, 
she wrote in her sober moments long 
letters of such advice to her daughter, 
some of which Anastasia happened to have 
kept. She had also kept all Mr. Jacox’s 
letters, though she had made a choice 
selection from his extensive correspondence 
for Archie’s eye; in fact, only the earliest 
and therefore most modest of his effusions, 
which were taken up, for the most part, 
with remonstrances upon her prudery. 

Having explained her sudden coolness to 
Archie by her versions of these letters, and 
by her discovery that he was making mere 
and cruel sport of her ingenuous affections, 
she proceeded to unravel the mystery of 
their sudden disappearance from Cam- 
bridge. It was simple and prosaic. They 
left Cambridge, she said, because, owing to 
her poor mother’s extravagance, they were 
deep in hopeless debt, from which there 
was no escape but through her marriage 
with Mr. Hyslop. 

** But could I marry one I did not love, 
and while I loved another?” falteringly. 

This was her explanation of their flight 
from Cambridge, which it is only fair 
to give—our own is somewhat different. 
One wet night Mr. Hyslop, visiting 
Anastasia, hung up his dripping overcoat 
in the passage. Here Mrs. Bompas, coming 
to eavesdrop, found it, and in it—for she 
whiled the tedious time away by ransack- 
ing its pockets—a purse bulging with bank- 
notes. One of these for a large amount 
she abstracted without a qualm of con- 
science, though not without a qualm of 
fear. Drink had reduced her to bank- 
ruptcy at once of money, of principle, and 
of shame. Next morning she went to 
London, and tendered the note in payment 
of a small account. The shopkeeper, how- 
ever, declined to change it unless she would 
endorse it. She endorsed it, received the 
change, returned to Cambridge to find Mr. 
Hyslop with Anastasia, telling her of the 
robbery, and congratulating himself upon 
having known the number of the note, and 
having telegraphed that morning to have 
it stopped. Hence their sudden flight, 
which could be made in a moment without 
loss, or rather with advantage, since they 
left nothing but debt behind. Nor were 
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they in the least danger of pursuit and 
prosecution. When the note was stopped 
and the signature of Mrs. Bompas was 
found endorsed upon it, Mr. Hyslop hushed. 
up the business—not certainly for Anas- 
tasia’s sake, but for his own; since his 
relations with these ladies must have come 
out in evidence, to the delight of his friends 
and the disgust of his parents. 

Thus it came about, that only the three 
immediately concerned had any idea of the 
reason why the bright particular star of 
Cambridge should have shot thus madly 
from its sphere into the jaws of darkness. 

Anastasia, having made her explanations 
cloquently and with the eloquence also of 
plaintive and appealing eyes, and hands 
clasped together convulsively, waited her 
sentence. 

‘ Archie, can you forgive me ¢” 

Archie felt so ill that it was only by a 
great effort he could foliow her explanations, 
lt may be supposed, therefore, that he was 
ian the worst mood in the world for the 
part Anastasia expected him to play. 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive ; or it is I 
who need forgiveness,” he said wearily. 
“TI did show your letters to Mr. Jacox, but 
only when he had shown me similar ones 
which you had written to him.” 

Here she withdrew, as though stung, the 
hand she had laid imploringly on his arm. 
If Mr. Jacox had shown her letters, there 
was small hope of reconciliation with Archie. 

“ Dastard !” she hissed with sudden fury 
in her eyes and her voice; but then re- 
membering and recovering herself, she 
added in a milder tone: “It was dastardly 
to show letters I had written before I knew 
my own heart; before I knew you. If you 
had read his letters to me—if you will 
read them,” holding again the packet out 
to Archie, confident now of his declining to 
look at them. 

“Tdo not need to read them to know 
that they were foolish—foolish as my 
own,” 

“Yours! Archie, you do not know what 
they have been to me—what a struggle it 
has been to me to give them up.” 

“‘Ttis most generous of you,” murmured 
Archie in a conventional voice, which con- 
vinced her that her assault had failed 
utterly. 

She was silent for a moment with half- 
averted face. Then she said in a chilling 
voice, as she handed Archie another packet 
to his great relief : 

“JT have brought you your presents— 
such of them as I could take without the 





chance of their being missed by my 
mother,” in other words those of least 
value. ‘She seems to have suspected my 
intention to restore your letters to you, for 
she broke open my desk last night, and has 
again got possession of them. When I can 
regain them, I shall return them. And 
mine ?” 

“They are destroyed; but there is 
this,” handing her the locket with her 
likeness in it—her one present to him. 

She took it, and flung it petulantly 
towards the river. The chain caught, 
however, on the low bough of an alder 
which hung over the water. 

Archie, who now suspected the true 
motive and meaning of the interview into 
which he had been tricked, rose disgusted, 
and said in a voice of constrained civility : 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” she answered, without 
moving or turning back towards him her 
averted head. 

Archie walked slowly and feebly back 
towards the station. She waited until he 
was well out of sight, and then rose to 
recover the locket, which she was very 
glad to find retrievable. By stooping far 
forward she could just touch it, but as she 
tried to grasp it she over-reached herself, 
and fell headlong into the mill-race. She 
was swept away by the swift current, and 
would certainly have been drowned or 
crushed by the mill-wheel if a policeman 
had not plunged in gallantly from the 


opposite bank, and with great difficulty | 


brought her out. 


POISONOUS REPTILES AND 
INSECTS OF INDIA. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART IL 

Two reptiles much lower and _ less 
dangerous in the poison scale than the 
snake are familiar to Anglo-Indians in the 
scorpion and centipede. It is no unusual 
experience of the European, especiaily if 
resident in the country, where thatch, for 
coolness, underlies the tile roofing of his 
bungalow, to see one or other of these 
reptiles drop down from the eaves of his 
verandah, or a centipede uncoil itself from 
one of the crevices which the irrepressible 
white ant has excavated along the jambs 
of his doors. 

The first sight I got of a live scorpion 
was when, walking outside to breathe the 
cool early air after six o’clock breakfast, I 
saw a creature not unlike a crab right in 
the path before me. Indeed, I really 
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took it to be some land species of crab, 
though wondering at its sharp, threatening 
tail and spider-like head. While examin- 
ing it carelessly I marvelled afterwards how 
I had escaped being stung, when informed 
that the creature I had been overhauling 
was a scorpion. Though acquainted with 


"its appearance in glass cases, the resem- 


blance had never occurred to me on meeting 
the live reality; and its position in the 
midst of bare fields, without grass or shelter 
of any kind, had also been misleading. 

Frequently though the scorpion is met 
with, yet a sting from one is rare. An 
instance coming within my observation was 
that of my chowkeedar, who had been 
stung during the night while asleep on his 
mat in a corner of the verandah, where 
the reptile had evidently dropped down 
from above. I was awoke by a loud “ bap- 
re-bap” and the very familiar “ sdp 
k&idyia” (“ Father, oh, father, a snake has 
bitten me!”), and, on going to the spot 
with a light, we discovered the assailant to 
be, not a snake, but a scorpion, which was 
standing motionless in the corner, ‘still 
angrily curving its tail—a discovery which 
afforded unspeakable relief to the chow- 
keedar, who had thought his last hours 
were come, and who now with folded hands 
and upturned eyes devoutly acknowledged 
his escape in the exclamation: ‘ Dohai 
Ram Ji, jin buchgaia (‘‘ Mercy, oh, Ram, 
my life is spared!”). He had pressed upon 
the reptile, no doubt, while turning round, 
anil had been stung on the arm, which 
rapidly swelled to a great size, accompanied 
by pain so excessive as to cause a feeling of 
faintness. With his mind, however, re- 
lieved from the ‘worst,’ he soon set 
about collecting herbs from the compound 
and garden, under the application of hot 
mashes of which the pain gradually sub- 
sided, and, along with the swelling, dis- 
appeared in a couple of days. 

Being curious to watch the habits of the 
scorpion, I placed one under a glass case 
along with a grasshopper two inches long, 
whose sharp-spiked legs constituted its strong 
natural defence. For a while the scorpion 
took no notice of the wild leaps of his 
companion, though every now and again it 
struck against him in rebounding from the 
glass cover, bub at length, irritated by the 
continuance of these, it assumed the offen- 
sive. After several unsuccessful clutches, 
he managed to seize with his toes a leg of 
the grasshopper, which he held in his jaws, 
while endeavouring to transfix him with 
his sting, till he succeeded in driving it 








through and through him. The leaps of 
the grasshopper now speedily grew feebler, 
and soon he lay motionless and dead. For 
twenty-four hours the scorpion took no 
further notice of his companion, and then, 
pressed by hunger, he bethought himself 
of him, and speedily devoured him. 

Like the scorpion the centipede also 
seems partial to grasshoppers, when it can 
get them. An enormously magnified copy 
as it is of the little home centipede, the 
sight of one five or six inches long, with 
its multitude of prehensile feet all moving 
at once, and its long feelers steering its 
way, causes an involuntary creeping of the 
flesh. Once while reclining on a sofa 
perusing a daily paper after mid-day break- 
fast, preparatory to “turning in” for the 
customary siesta, I was surprised by a 
thump-thumping against a newspaper which 
was lying inacorner of the room, and thecon- 
tinuanceof the sound induced me to jump up 
to ascertain the couse, suspecting, of course, 
a snake and frog. The raising of the paper 
disclosed a centipede of about five inches 
long, holding in his jaws a large grass- 
hopper, which he was quietly hollowing 
out, without the least regard to the frantic 
kicks of his victim, which had occasioned 
the noise against the paper. Nor did he 
seem disposed to relinquish so choice a 
morsel, but allowed himself to be turned 
over and over without even relaxing his 
hold; and as the grasshopper could not 
physically recoup his loss, I let his devourer 
continue, till in a quarter of an hour only 
the shell remained, and only then did the 
diminishing kicks of the grasshopper cease 
altogether. 

On another occasion, in the hot month 
of May, during my morning ablutions, 
while raising the sponge to my face, I was 
met by the near view of an ugly pair of 
horns, followed by a head, emerging from 
one of the pores, Not an instant too soon, 
I dropped it down again on the basin stand, 
upon which the full length of a hideous 
centipede gradually unwound itself. 

Such are instances of the way these 
reptiles are come upon now and again in 
India, generally when and where least 
expected, and showing the wariness people 
require to practise in every movement, even 
in lifting a book or paper, or putting the 
hand anywhere where the eye does not 
also reach. The bite of the centipede is 
rarely. heard of, but it is more or less 
poisonous, and, like the sting of the 
scorpion, is considered serious to children. 

Very opposite to cobra and krait, centi- 
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pede and scorpion, and one of the most 
harmless of reptiles, is the frog, which, in 
India, is represented by two widely different 
varieties. One of these is so numerous in 


some years as easily to suggest one of the’ 


plagues of Egypt, and this must form the 
apology for introducing a non-poisonous 
reptile in this paper. Of the two, the 
common little frog, called the beng, of a 


dirty yellow, appears more or less all the 


year round, especially during the rains, 
and from its intrusion into dwellings and 
every possible place where it can find a 
footing, is the variety that becomes such a 
nuisance of the country. Besides its 
rather repulsive appearance, it possesses, 
like the skunk, a strong natural protection 
in a most offensive fluid, which it dis- 
charges when molested. So hateful is this 
to dogs, that when one has once experienced 
the nauseous dose through teasing a frog, he 
takes great care never to risk it: The 
discharge causes him to turn away with 
intense disgust, shaking his head, while 
large flakes of foam drop from his mouth, 
and he appears most uncomfortable indeed 
for some time to come. A shower of rain 
in the hot weather is the signal for this 
frog to emerge in fresh swarms from its 
hidings, and spread about in all directions ; 
and then chowkeedar, sweeper, and bearer 
find at length something to do in ejecting 
them from the bungalow, and preventing 
their defilement of your rooms. But 
it is during the night, when it is so 
necessary to keep open the glass and 
venetian doors to cool the rooms from 
the day’s heat, that their raids are most 
troublesome, and their incessant hopping, 
and occasional loud croak just as you are 
closing your eyes, is very irritating and 
destructive of sleep. Occasionally this is 
varied by the ominous squeak which tells 
of a snake, probably attracted indoors in 
pursuit, having seized one. On one such 
occasion [ was awoke by the well-known 
squeak, and getting up out of bed, and 
carefully “scanning the country” by the 
night-light, was guided by the sound from 
room to room, till I found it proceeded from 
a hole in the doorway, the mouth of which 
was filled by a frog. On looking closer down 
I found the frog was held there by a snake 
from within, whose dark head and glittering 
eyes just appearing now and then, showed 
to be a krait. The question was how to 
unearth such a dangerous neighbour instead 
of driving him farther in, and finding that 
he held tenaciously to the frog, the only 
feasible plan appeared to be to draw the 
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latter gently up with a pair of long nippers 
till the head of the snake could be seized 
with another pair, which was the work of a 
moment, and enabled its being easily dis- 
posed of by a simple pressure of the pincers. 

Another enemy of the frog is the musk- 
rat—though not a dangerous, yet a very 
offensive intruder in a bungalow, from the 
putrid smells which sometimes permeate 
a room from the hidden remnants of his 
feasts. I had been disturbed night after 
night by periodical raids of one from the 
outside, always about the same time, just 
as I was dropping off to sleep. First was 
the disagreeable patter and “ click” of the 
rat, then the quickly smothered squeak of 
a captured frog, and the sound of crunch- 
ing bones, followed by amore irritating noise 
of scrambling or climbing, which I could 
not comprehend. In the course of some 
days I became conscious of a faint putrid 
odour gradually increasing in strength, till 
the room soon became unbearable, and 
after a long search, we noticed that the 
smell was stronger near a wardrobe that 
stood an inch or two from the wall. 
Jumping up to glance over this seemingly 
inaccessible place, to my astonishment I 
found on the top the putrefying remains of 
about a dozen frogs amid a perfect gol- 
gatha of bones. This had been the musk- 
rat’s dining-table, and the scrambling noise 
I had heard had been his gymnastic feat of 
drawing up the frogs between wall and 
wardrobe, though why he had been at such 
trouble is hard to say. 

Climbing is the frog’s special vanity, and 
it is no unusual thing to hear a loud 
triumphant croak overhead from a frog 
perched on the ledge of a door, as if in full 


enjoyment of his precarious post. Some- 
times he gets crushed in his ascent 
between door and jamb, and_ there 


remains till the same putrid odour leads to 
his discovery. A favourite food of the frog 
is the fly. Wherever a patch of refuse 
outside collects black masses of these, 
there the frogs soon circle round, and keep 
up a short, lazy hopping, insufficient to 
scare the flies, though the constant 
smacking of the frogs’ Jaws proves that a 
double feast is going on. On emptying out 
some half-dozen quart bottles of flies, 
caught in the verandah when they were 
troublesome, relays of frogs kept coming 
in to the feast till the whole loathsome 
mass soon vanished, This bottle process of 
capturing flies is perhaps worth mention- 
ing, from its cleanliness, cheapness, and 
eflicacy. Water is poured into a bottle to 
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the depth of an inch or two, and floated 
over with a little oil. The inside of the 
mouth is then moistened with some syrup 
or preserve, and the bottle placed at the 
disposal of the flies. These keep clustering 
over the mouth and dropping within, each 
fly, the moment it touches the oil, sinking 
through and getting drowned; and as the 
flies accumulate the water keeps rising till 
the bottle may become filled with them 
nearly to the neck. By ranging some 
half-dozen bottles along the edge of the 
verandah, day after day, for some time, 
they were removed nearly full in the even- 
ing, and thus gave great relief by attract- 
ing the flies from other parts of the 
bungalow, and I verily believe immensely 
reduced their numbers in the vicinity. 

I remember the frogs were, one year, so 
numerous that I was compelled to shut the 
glass doors at night to prevent the 
bungalow being inundated with them ; 
and each morning the sweeper regularly 
went round with a large jar to collect the 
masses that lay piled a foot and a half 
deep in each corner of the doorways. As 
this nuisance continued it occurred to me 
to utilise them in a practical form, and for 
this purpose I had a narrow-mouthed hole 
dug in the garden, into which each jar-full 
of frogs was successfully emptied. Several 
holes were filled in this manner containing 
some fifty jars full ere the supply ceased, 
the holes, as filled, being sprinkled over 
with quicklime and closed. Some months 
later, when the time for manuring™ the 
vines came, and the gardener required his 
customary sum to buy fish for this purpose, 
I directed him to the frog-holes in the 
garden, which now supplied a manure 
ready for use, and yielding a crop of 
grapes in quality and quantity far superior 
to anything I had had before. 

The other variety of frog, called the 
daiboose, is an agile, handsome animal, much 
larger in size, of great leaping capacity—of 
eight to ten feet at a time (its powers of 
escape being its only natural defence)—and 
does not possess the offensive secretion of 
the beng. It appears only during the 
rains. As soon as the first heavy shower 
towards the end of June begins the rainy 
season, and cools the parched earth, then 
every roadside puddle suddenly becomes 
alive with them, all of a bright yellow, 
rolling and tossing over each other as if in 
the highest enjoyment of their new 
quarters, while their loud croak sounds in 
the distance like a policeman’s rattle. 
Where they come from—in the midst, it 





may be, of bare fields without shelter of any 
kind—is the mystery; and should these 
pools dry up again, they disappear as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as they came. 
Sometimes by putting the ear close to a 
rent in the low rice-lauds a croak far down 
may be heard, showing that some of them 
at least find a home here, where they pro- 
bably keep sinking along with the sinking 
moisture till the first shower warns them 
again to the surface; which seems one, 
though a not very satisfactory solution of 
the question. But how they can travel so 
quickly from such distances, and as quickly 
vanish, and how they come to discover 
these pools, still remains an enigma. As 
the rainy season advances, their original 
bright yellow gradually changes to a darker 
shade, and they leave the water to hunt 
over the fields for insects, where they in 
turn sometimes become the prey of the 
amphibious water-snake. The clean look 
of the daboose suggests the wonder why 
it is not more used for food by the natives, 
at least during famine time, instead of 
being used only by the lowest castes in the 
extremity of hunger, and to the great 
disgust of their superior castes. 

Among insects, or, more properly speak- 
ing, “reptiles,” it may seem almost absurd 
to allude to one so well known as the 
spider, and yet there is no insect more 
varied in species, and in which the diffe- 
rence of a tropical over a cold climate 
becomes more manifest. In India the 
spider is to be seen of sizes varying from 
a mere speck to that of a walnut, and of 
colours varying from brown and black to 
bright semi-translucent green. There is 
the little hunting-spider, most active of his 
species, who obtains his prey, not by the 
lazy web, but by stalking and bounding 
upon it, flattening down as he draws near 
till he hardly seems to move, when a leap 
secures his prey. There are the different 
kinds of web-spiders, indoor and out, most 
of them cannibals, preying on each other 
as often as hunger prompts, or speed or 
strength decide a victory. There are the 
green field-spiders, one like the ordinary 
brown in shape and size, but yet able to 
attack and devour it, and transparent as a 
drop of amber. Another green kind is an 
ugly creature, like a bug in shape, which 
moves sideways, and like the former is to 
be guarded against from its blistering pro- 
perty.. A third green variety is a tall 
lanky creature like a grasshopper, exactly, 
even to the head and spiked legs, but 
unlike in its spider-like action, absence of 
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leaping power, and in a peculiar swaying 
‘“‘devotional” movement, which has obtained 
it the name of the “‘ praying grasshopper.” 
Still more is it unlike in its ferocious habit 
of attacking and devouring grasshoppers 
seemingly stronger and better armed than 
itself. Lastly, and largest of the spider 
race, is the tarantula, a hideous creature all 
covered with fine hair, and whose clumsy, 
bloated look makes one wonder how a 
reptile so inert can possibly obtain its food. 

I had an opportunity of watching one, 
which had taken up its post inside a fixed 
blind on one of the glass doors of the 
verandah, from the outside of which it 
could be well seen. It was not nearly so 
large as some tarantulas of other countries, 
but still a formidable enough looking 
creature, as big as the bowl of a clay pipe. 
When I first noticed him he was compara- 
tively lithe and lean, but to my great 
surprise he daily increased in girth, though 
never once did he move from the spot he 
first occupied in a corner of the pane. He 
was evidently getting food, but how? At 
length we noticed him at times roll about 
in his claws a black ball the size of a small 
bean, which, as he applied it to his mouth, 
decreased in bulk. Much occupied as 
my time was, I had little leisure to 
devote to watching him, and the matter 
would have remained a mystery but for a 
friend who was staying with me. Observ- 
ing narrowly, he noticed that the flies 
circling about the tarantula decreased at 
times unaccountably, as he had seen none 
of them escape outside the blind. He 
next noticed the wings and debris of flies 
occasionally appear for a moment in the 
black ball the spider was rolling about, then 
disappear in the mass, and soon satisfied 
himself that this ball consisted of mashed- 
up flies. Afterwards we observed that each 
time a fly flew within reach of the spider it 
disappeared, and simultaneously a fresh 
fly was added to the paste, and also that 
on every such occasion there was a lightning 
movement of a long leg of the tarantula, 
which, like the others, was armed with a 
sharp hook. This, doubtless, explained 
the method of capturing its prey. Here, 
then, was a reptile we had thought so 
helpless, yet with such marvellous rapidity 
and precision of stroke as even to strike 
down flies in the act of flight, so surely as 
never to require its moving from the spot. 
Once a large moth settled in an opposite 
corner of the pane, and for two days both 
retained their respective posts, but, on the 
morning of the third, only the wings of 





the moth remained, and the spider had 
shifted camp to the moth’s corner. The 
amount of flies he got “outside of” in 
a day must have been enormous, and was 
evidenced by his swelling, till he looked as 
if he would burst. His fate, however, 
remained in obscurity, as one night he 
disappeared for good. The bite of the 
tarantula is considered venomous, but of 
rare occurrence. 

The blistering spider is the only really 
troublesome one of the spider species, from 
the property which gives it its name, and 
that chiefly to the indigo-planter. During 
manufacture in the rainy season, as the 
planter stands on his vats in white duck, 
a target for the myriads of creeping things 
that emerge from the cariloads of plant 
that are being emptied around him, some- 
times a blistering spider gets crushed within 
his shirt-sleeve, and only a slight itching is 
experienced at the time. In two or three 
days, however, without any further warn- 
ing, a crop of most unsightly blisters begin 
to appear on the arm, and spread over it, 
causing him no small anxiety, till they 
slowly and reluctantly disappear after days 
of careful treatment. If an “old hand,” 
the moment the premonitory itching is 
felt, he rushes away and washes thoroughly 
with soap-and-water, which generally 
averts any after results, Should any of 
the virus get into the eye, as sometimes 
happens, even from a touch of the finger, 
the case is more serious, and may endanger 
loss of sight in the severe inflammation 
and closing up of the eye which follows, 
and which often occurs to natives without 
their having any idea of the cause. 

A very different insect from the spider, 
and its greatest enemy, is the ichneumon- 
fly—a beautiful creature, all splendid in 
green and gold, from one to one and a half 
inch long, with thread-like waist, a most 
formidable sting, and of great strength and 
rapidity of flight. It is ever on the qui 
vive, hunting for one or other of the in- 
sects that form the food of its larva. One 
of the most familiar indoor sights is the 
fly labouring along with a huge spider 
suspended from its legs towards its mud- 
cell, which it has previously constructed 
with great labour in some convenient 
corner of the room. ‘The favourite occu- 
pation of the ichneumon-fly, however, seems 
to be cricket-hunting, and it is constantly 
to be seen on exploring expeditions among 
cricket - burrows. Wherever the freshly 
turned up earth, covering the mouth as a 
guard by day, indicates a tenant within, 
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there the fly vigorously digs away, and 
makes the fine earth fly from his long wiry 
legs, Ata loss first to understand these 
untiring labours, I watched one patiently. 
After half an hour’s hard work, at last 
it seemed to have pierced through the 
obstacle, and disappeared inside, but I was 
surprised to see it instantly emerge again, 
and once more begin digging vigorously as 
before, but now as if to widen the aper- 
ture. Repeatedly it attempted to go in, 
but as often returned to resume its dig- 
ging, and on looking closer I found out 
what had puzzled me explained by the 
large head and formidable jaws of a cricket 
filling up the entrance. Whichever way 
the fly turned, the head turned to meet 
him, and he was now evidently bent on 
storming the stronghold by widening the 
approach. But this was not left for him 
to do. In a faint-hearted moment, the 
cricket made a fatal retreat, and in an 
instant the fly was in after him. For a 
few seconds neither appeared, then the 
cricket bolted out with wild leaps away 
from home as if for bare life, and in 
two seconds more the fly was out and, 
making straight for him, fixed upon him 
for a moment. Then the leaps of the 
cricket grew shorter and feebler as at each 
leap the fly momentarily fastened upon 
him, till at last he could only drag along 
at a walk, and the fly, once more settling 
on him, dug in his sting long and deeply, 
during which process, no doubt, he deposited 
the germ of another fly. Without any delay 
he then began dragging the cricket, at least 
six times his own bulk, along the ground 
towards his nest. Great as the number of 
crickets must be which the ichneumon-fly 
thus disposes of, the cricket has not around 
it the domestic halo of romance which it 
bears at home, and small pity is felt for 
one so destructive to vegetation and. so 
troublesome in the evenings, when its 
deafening whirr almost drowns the voice. 
It is wonderful how long the insects 
deposited by the ichneumon-fly in its cell re- 
main alive, Even if this be broken open days 
after it has been closed and left by the fly, 
these will still be found with a remnant of 
life in them ; no doubt for a purpose-—to 
keep the food supplies fresh till the eggs 
deposited in them have fairly burst and 
the young larva begins to feed on its sur- 
roundings, these comprising a_hetero- 
geneous mass of spiders, caterpillars, and 
crickets. The ichneumon-fly, though too 
intent upon its own business to trouble 
any one, is savage enough when interfered 





with, and its sting is a thing well to be 
avoided. 

The ant is so well ventilated a subject, 
even to the destructiveness of the white 
variety, in cutting through clothes like a 
pair of scissors, and hollowing out to a 
shell the hard rafters of bungalows, some- 
times to the unconscious danger of life, 
etc., that I will confine myself to some 
features perhaps not so well known. In 
old country bungalows it is no unusual thing 
of an evening during the rains to find 
dense clusters of white ants hanging along 
the frame of a doorway, from among which 
large-winged drones are pouring out and 
beating helplessly about in their clumsy 
flight against windows and furniture, pre- 
senting exactly the appearance of a hive 
of bees swarming. As the doors are opened 
and they get outside, kites, king-crows, 
and jays presently crowd the air, and 
sustain an extirpating flight among them 
as fast as they begin the joys of winged 
life and open air. Unlike bees, the ant 
drones are the only members of the family 
endowed with wings, and that as if for the 
purpose only of their owners being got rid 
of the more easily, for when once the drone 
has left its nest it never returns ; nor does 
it seem to leave under compulsion, as with 
bees, but voluntarily and as if from 
instinct. It is strange to see creatures so 
immense as the drones, an inch long, 
emerge from among insects so minute as 
the workers or neutrals, each drone being 
equal to six or eight of them. The only 
other winged ant is the queen, which is 
more lithe and elegant, and easily recog- 
nised from the drones. 

Another variety is the black ant, most 
troublesome in the pantry, and the untiring 
assailant of sweetmeats and the sugar-bowl. 
In their desperate efforts to cross the 
water in which these are insulated, they 
often sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
their community, and plunge into the water 
to enable their friends to form a bridge 
of their dead bodies and so to reach the 
tempting goal. Long thin columns of them 
may be seen reaching from ceiling to floor, 
across the floor, and up the leg of a table, 
in one unbroken line till they reach a 
sugar-bowl or other unprotected sweetmeat 
on the table; and their peculiarity is the 
giants which accompany these marching 
columns, and who seem the soldiers or 
warriors of the tribe, always patrolling to 
and fro along the line, and ready to rush 
to the attack wherever an adversary offers. 
They do not always confine themselves to 
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‘small metal” or provoked attacks, as I once 
found out in a most unexpected manner. 
I had several young pea-fowl of which I 
was rather proud, and which used to be 
nightly covered over with a large hamper 
in the verandah. One morning on raising 
the hamper I found, to my great vexation, 
the chickens one black mass of the giant 
ants, and all dead. They had been bitten 
to death, succumbing no doubt to the 
infinite number of bites, all slightly 
poisonous, inflicted on them by the ants, 
which had probably kept collecting from 
different quarters during the whole night, 
though I could not have believed such 
multitudes could turn out. A cloth thrown 
over the hamper, and a little sulphur lit 
within, soon disposed of the marauders. 





TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
PART VIL 


WHEN I first projected my travels in 
the East, I had no idea that I should go 
as far as China, nor had I any notion that 
a knowledge of Chinese would be useful in 
my journey. Well, though I have not been 
to China, I have visited a house where a 
Chinaman is living ; and though I found 
him conversational, as far as his imperfect 
English would permit, I might have gained 
more information, if I had been able to 
talk in his own language. 

We found Jack Chinaman’s abode in a 
shabby little court, reached by a narrow 
passage from a shabby little street, within 
well-nigh a sling’s throw of the Shadwell 
railway-station. Setting forth from Stepney 
with my guide, soon after noon upon bright 
St. Patrick’s Day, a pennyworth of travel- 
ling had brought me down to Shadwell ; 
for, though Great in name, the railway 
condescends to take small fares, and to 
suit the little incomes of the poor folk in 
its neighbourhood. 

There was nothing New about the court 
except its name, and there was nothing 
new at all, not even in her name, about the 
woman who there greeted us. Old and 
haggard in her looks, and, through effect 
of evil living, plainly looking older than 
her actual years would warrant, she wore 
a shabby bonnet that well-matched the 
shabby court, and a dress which in an- 
tiquity appeared to match herself. Her 
hands were skinny claws, crooked as with 
habit of holding in their clutch a gin-glass, 
let us say, or something of the sort. There 
seemed a palsy in their shaking, as she 
drew her ragged shawl about her scraggy 





throat. Her eyes were blear and blood- 
shot, and their lids were raw and red ; and 
these, with sundry pimples and some 
blotches here and there, were the only 
show of colour in her pale and pasty face. 

This lady, although English, was the 
wife of the Jack Chinaman whom we had 
come to visit, and who was really the Jack 
Chinaman described as not endowed with 
‘‘ the true secret of mixing,” by the opium- 
smoking hag who kept the den described in 
“Edwin Drood.” The court where we were 
standing might very well have been the 
original, in fact, of the ‘‘ miserable court ” 
where Mr. Jasper, on awaking from his 
narcotic trance, mistook the spike upon the 
bedpost for his cathedral spire. 

Viewed from the outside, there was 
nothing in the aspect of the house from 
which the lady was emerging, to indicate 
connection with the Celestial Empire, or in 
any way to hint to us that a native of that 
empire was resident therein. It looked as 
small, and mean, and shabby as any of its 
neighbours ; having a room on the ground- 
floor, and one on the floor above. The 
lady acting as our pilot, we ascended to 
this latter by the help of a small staircase 
leading, with no passage, direct from the 
front door. At a glance I guessed the 
room to measure ten feet, say, by twelve, 
and barely more than seven in height. 
There was a sickly smell about it, even 
now when nearly empty ; but when a score 
or so of smokers had slept there for some 
hours, the wonder seemed to be that they 
were not all choked. 

By the door was a small fireplace, and 
in front a small, bent fender, but no poker 
and no tongs. Perhaps the fire-irons were 
removed, like the knife of the Lascar who 
slept by Mr. Jasper; being looked upon as 
weapons of possible offence. There was a 
small window just opposite the fireplace, 
serving as much for ventilation—through 
a cracked and dirty pane or two—as it 
could do for light. The ceiling had been 
yellow-washed, apparently, not long since, 
and splashes of the colour were scattered 
on the walls, which had once been painted 
blue, as a contrasting tint. The room was 
further beautified by a clothes-line stretched 
across it, which seemed handy for a strang- 
ling if any dreamer, on awaking from his 
vision, felt that way inclined. 

The floor of the chamber was carpetless 
but clean, all traces of the night’s work 
having been removed. By way of furni- 
ture there were a couple of wooden chairs 
and a brace of wooden bedsteads, placed 
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lengthways from the window, with a yard 
of space between them. Each had a lame 
leg which was supported by a brickbat ; 
and each had a low headboard, and like- 
wise a low footboard, but no post with any 
spike. On each bedstead lay a mattress, 
rather hard and thin, but no bolster or 
pillow, and in lieu of sheets or counter- 
pane, each was covered with some matting, 
either Indian or Chinese. 

On the bed next to the door reclined 
the master of this mansion of opium- 
begotten bliss. He wore an English suit 
of clothes, at least it might have been a 
suit, if the rough grey vest had only 
matched the coat and trousers, which were 
made of smooth black cloth. They all 
three looked too large for him, as though 
picked up second-hand, or presented by 
some clients who found themselves too 
poor to pay for a good smoke. He hada 
cloth cap on his head, but had sacrificed 
his pigtail, and in lieu of it was growing a 
sparse and straggling little beard, or rather 
tuft, on his lean chin. His eyes were small, 
and sunken, and shaped in Chinese fashion, 
and his cheeks were sallow, thin, and 
hollow, as though from constant exercise 
of puffing at a pipe. 

His wife, having introduced us, left to 
do some shopping; I might have thought 
some gin-shopping, if on her departure my 
guide had not informed me that such was 
not her practice, since she had signed the 
pledge. So, for half an hour or so, we had 
Jack Chinaman to talk to, and to listen to 
moreover, and none to overhear. The 
dreamings of an opium-taker, as given by 
De Quincey, are interesting, no doubt ; but 
I fancy that Jack Chinaman could tell a 
tale or two about the dreamers of such 
dreams, which would afford some startling 
reading, if only he could somehow be 
brought truly to confess. 

He spoke in a soft voice, but not very 
distinctly, and with somewhat of a drawl ; 
and though he used no pigeon-English, it 
was frequently not easy to make out what 
he meant. He said his name was Ah See, 
at least such was the sound of it, as I 
pencilled it in English, not knowing how 
correctly to spell itin Chinese. But though 
Ah See was his name, he was commonly 
called Johnson, and indeed had grown so 
famous that the court wherein he lived 
was known as Johnson’s Court. 

“‘T sixty-two,” he answered toa question 
of his age. “I come London forty-five 
ye-ar. Come as cook abo-ward ship that 
time. Go home some ye-ar after. Live 





he-ar twenty-nine ye-ar. In this ho-ouse. 
Yes. Mr. Dic-kens come see me one 
ni-ight. No, I not know him at a-all. 
Sergeant tell me—that Mr. Cha-arles Dic- 
kens, Sergeant a poli-ice, ye-es. I pre-etty 
well off then. Plenty ship in do-ocks. 
Ha-ave taken some time five pound, some- 
time ten pound in a we-ek. Sa-ave it, O 
yes. Put by plenty money then. Wi-ife 
fi-ind where I keep it. Messed it all 
awa-ay in dri-ink. Wi-ife pretty ba-ad 
then. Gave her good sha-awl came from 
for-eign. Was soon put awaay. Ye-es,. 
that’s it, paw-awned for drink.” 

Here an interlude occurred, wherein 
there was much indistinct complaint, chiefly 
of the “wi-ife,” and her misdeeds and 
drunkenness, which had been his ruin, 
until she had reformed. Now that the 
pledge was taken, she contrived somehow 
to keep it; and so domestic troubles were 
on the decrease. But he was sadly de- 
pressed by the badness of the, times. 

“ Nothing came in last two ye-ar,” com- 
plained he mournfully. ‘“Thi-ink I have 
to go, so-oon. Can’t stop he-ar much. 
Things very bad he-ar now. Had plenty 
lodgings once. All over the co-ourt. Now 
only this one ro-om for seboke.” 

This queer word puzzled me a while ; but 
hearing it repeated, I soon learned by the 
context that it was simply meant for 
“smoke.” A couple of opium-pipes lay 
beside him on the bed; bits of bamboo 
two feet long they were ; one end being 
plugged up with a little piece of ivory, and 
the other, with no mouthpiece, being 
smoothed to touch the lips. Near the 
plugged end was the bowl of coarse and 
clumsy earthenware, coloured green, and 
having a small hollow, wherein was placed 
a little bit of opium, about as big as a large 
pea. The pipe appeared to need much 
puffing at to keep the drug alight, and 
much careful cleaning out of pitchy-looking 
ashes before it was refilled. And the pea 
had to be moulded and melted into shape 
upon the point of a long needle, in the 
flame of a small lamp, before it reached the 
proper state for putting in the pipe. When, 
after all the care and labour of preparing 
it and keeping it alight, it seemed merely 
to afford some half-a-score of whiffs, 

In the half-hour that we spent with 
him, Mr.Ah See—alias Johnson—prepared, 
and filled, and smoked no fewer than four 
pipes. And in the intervals between them, 
he rolled and smoked three strongish cut- 
tobacco cigarettes. On my asking at what 
age he began the baleful practice, “I 
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seboke now forty-two ye-ar,” he replied, 
without an instant’s hesitation, as though 
his memory were prompt. “ Began at 
seven-tee-een. Was ve-ry ba-ad then. 
Brought up plenty bloo-ood. Doctor said 
I must seboke. So I try seboke. Bloo-ood 
stop and I get well. So I seboke ever 
si-ince. Hundred pipe a da-ay sometime. 
Ne-ver make me slee-eep now. Some 
ta-ake p’raps four, p’raps fi-ive. Then they 
slee-eep sound enough. They get sha-aky 
too. Oyes, plenty sha-ake. My ha-and 
not sha-aky—see.” 

No, sure enough. It was lean, and 
even skinny, but, the while he held it forth, 
it showed no shiver of a shake. And 
though his age was over sixty, he had 
hardly a grey hair, and seemed hale and 
hearty, and fit enough for work, excepting 
that his right arm was rendered nearly 
useless, having, he alleged, been broken in 
his sleep. He had somehow doubled it 
beneath him, and cracked the bone close 
to the elbow, while dreaming, perhaps, 
that he was wrestling with a demon, 
engendered by the drug which is so 
devilish in its work. 

Yet, if there were a question which of 
this worthy couple, Mr. Johnson and his 
wife, had most suffered by indulgence— 
the one taking to the drug, and the other 
to the drink—the lady’s pallid face and 
well-nigh palsied fingers would show that 
greater harm and deadlier had been done 
by the drink. 

We found a tidy little room downstairs, 
when we had left the den where so many 
dreams of cloudJand had passed away in 
smoke. It was clear that Mr. Ah See 
could attend to creature comforts when 
not engaged in business. When we walked 
into his parlour, it looked clean, and even 
pretty—in comparison, at least, with the 
dreaming-room above. Somehow my 
thoughts wandered to the parlour of the 
spider, and its neat and trim appearance, 
which, alas ! had proved so fatally attractive 
to the poor, weak-minded, and deluded fly. 

The two angels who slept in this cleanly 
little chamber had placed their bed close 
to the casement, which was curtained with 
white muslin, and showed no sign of being 
cracked. The bed was fairly broad, view- 
ing the smallness of the room, and boasted 
of a bluish counterpane and a whitish pair 
of sheets. There were some pictures on 
the walls, of modern English manufacture, 
but there was no specimen, either ancient 
or modern, of any Chinese artist; not 
even so much as a real china teapot or a 





willow-pattern plate. The largest of the 
pictures was a highly-coloured portrait of 
Little Red Riding-hood, whereof the sub- 
ject certainly was not to be mistaken, 
though I doubted if Jack Chinaman were 
familiar with the tale. There was a mirror 
by the mantelpiece, the frame covered up 
with paper, cut in parti-coloured strips— 
less, perhaps, for art’s sake than to keep it 
from the flies, There likewise was a clock, 
which, unlike most Eastern clocks, seemed 
capable of going, for it actually ticked. 
There was also a round table, sufficiently 
expansive for a social festive purpose, and 
strong enough to bear a joint of Christmas 
beef. There was nothing on it now, how- 
ever, but a stuffed canary, which the 
Chinaman affirmed to have lived with him 
“more than fifteen ye-ar,” together with 
some crockery, some for use and some for 
ornament, but all of it of English, and not 
Oriental make. 

Altogether, it seemed likely that, despite 
of his complaints about the badness of the 
times, Mr. Ah See—alias Johnson—some- 
how still contrived to do a goodish bit of 
business in his opium-smoking den, albeit 
he declared that a shilling’s-worth of his 
“ seboke-ing ” mixture was sufficient for the 
filling of four-and-twenty pipes. He claimed 
to have turned Christian, as a solace to 
his soul in his declining years, and possibly 
as penance for the folly and the vices of 
his manhood and his youth. “I great 
rogue once. I very much bad then. I 
quite alter now;” and he pointed, as he 
spoke, to a couple of framed texts which 
he had placed upon the wall, as if to prove 
the fact of his conversion and his faith. 

How far in his heart he may be now less 
heathen than he was, it might be difficult 
to gauge, though easier to guess. But the 
truth is pretty certain that some ugly 
tales are extant, of sailors lured, and 
drugged, and robbed, and found at last 
half-dead, having first of all, as a prelude 
to this sequel, simply been half-drunk. 
Mr. Ah See has, of course, no recollection 
of these stories, which probably have sprung 
from the invention of an enemy, and might 
be told to the marines, or by the wags of 
Tiger Bay. But it is possible that Mr. 
Ah See may find it worth his while to close 
his tempting little den, if he lays claim to 
be a Christian, real and sincere ; and if he 
would fain win sympathy, not to speak of 
some stray shillings, or even sovereigns, it 
may be, which for so interesting a convert 
might by certain weak-kneed people be 
most piously subscribed. 
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As a contrast to this gentleman and his 
luxury of livirig—at any rate so far as his 
cigarettes unlimited, and scores of opium- 
pipes a day—I will try to give an inkling, 
or it may be a pen-and-inkling, of a visit 
which I paid in my second day of travel, to 
the home of a poor widow ; whom the con- 
verted Chinaman might. copy with some 
profit, in so far as uncomplaining -self- 
denial is concerned. 

By the side of a thronged thoroughfare, 
just opposite a church, which, alas! is 
seldom crowded, we discovered a small 
shed built on a little scrap of ground, 
which really seemed too small to be 
accounted as a ‘‘ Place.” The shed at a 
rough guess was a dozen feet in length, 
and varied in its Width from three feet 
six inches at one end to eight feet at the 
other. One of its long walls was of brick- 
work, and the other was of planks, and 
these in many places were an inch or so 
apart. The corners of the Place abutting 
on the thoroughfare, were occupied con- 
spicuously on the one side by a coffee- 
palace, which had retired from competition ; 
and on the other by a gin-palace, which 
certainly appeared to do a thriving trade. 
Seen by the roadside, near to a village ora 
farm, the shed might have been deemed to 
be a stable or a cow-house. Here, in this 
great city and bright centre of civilisation, 
it was humanly inhabited and dwelt in as 
a home. 

Opening the door, without the prelude 
of a knock, we were welcomed very warmly 
by a pleasant little woman, about fifty 
years of age, business-like in manner, and 
extremely brisk in speech. She was very 
poorly clothed—indeed, her dress looked 
well-nigh threadbare ; but in clothing and 
in person she was scrupulously clean. The 
house, or shed, or room, was as cleanly as 
herself, and seemed really almost comfort- 
able—although the ceiling was patched up, 
and one window would not shut, and the 
plaster was in places peeling from the walls, 
and the shrunk door let the draught in, and 
the floor near to the corners showed many 
a little hole, and there was a rather large 
hole in the roof. 

“Yes, it do want doing up a bit,” ob- 
served the woman with a smile, as I noted 
these defects. ‘‘ But there, we're happy 
enough in it,” she added with another ; 
“though it might be a bit higher ;” this, 
after a moment, was spoken in apology, for 
at the point where I was standing, my bare 
head touched the ceiling. “ But there, it’s 
nothing when you're used to it,” she pro- 





ceeded to remark; and perceiving very 
possibly that she had found a willing 
listener, she continued with small ceasing 
in her fluent flow of speech. . “ Yes, it’s 
low, there’s no denyin’; but it’s all the 
warmer. And one don’t want no ladders 
when one wants to clean the ceiling, which 
I papered it myself I did, true.as you stand 
there, I did, an’ went an’ bought the paper, 
an’ made the paste myself. And me an’ 
my son helpin’ me, we both of us set to 
one day, an’ somehow or another we 
mended of the roof, we did. Cause it used 
to leak most terrible, speshly when so be it 
blowed a bittish ’eavy. I dunno how we 
done it hardly, but the wet don’t henter 
now not much, leastways excep’ it’s snow- 
ing, an’ there’s nothin’ can’t keep snow out 
when it come to melt, there ain’t. An’ it 
henters through the walls, too, though 
per’aps you'd hardly think it.” 

Here she paused for breath a moment, 
and I assured her that my thinking powers 
were equal to the feat. For, close to where 
I stood, there was a crack between the 
boards of fully half an inch in breadth; 
while by the window was another, through 
which I was able to thrust my closed 
umbrella, which is not so slim in figure as 
the present fashion goes. 

Half of the shed contained a big four- 
poster bedstead, with the unusual addition 
of a mattress, sheets, and counterpane, and 
not the common substitute of some straw 
stuffed in a sack. The floor was further 
covered by an ancient chest of drawers, of 
loose and rickety appearance, as though 
they had been rather dissolute in youth. 
Clearly they had fallen into evil company, 
for of their handles some were missing, and 
I could see no pair that matched. There 
were small strips of muslin pinned as 
curtains to the window, which if opened, 
as was plain from the absence of a sash-line, 
it was difficult to shut. In the way of useful 
furniture, I saw three chairs with broken 
backs; and two tables, which had likewise 
been severely wounded, and were propped 
against the wall. It seemed as though 
they had retired from active service, and 
were pensioned off for life. For fear it 
might be moved, and come thereby to 
sudden grief, one of the tables had 
apparently been used as a museum or 
asylum for old ornaments that had fallen 
to decay. A lot of cracked or broken 
shells, and several ugly knick-knacks, were 
carefully arranged on if; together with a 
tea-caddy which had seen better days, and 
a starling that had apparently moulted just 
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ere it was stuffed. Arowof brightly polished 
tins made for common kitchen use, were 
hanging by the fireplace, and formed a 
useful contrast to the treasures on the table, 
which seemed hardly worth the dusting 
that their mistress must have given them 
to make them look so clean. But doubtless 
these poor relics were precious to their 
owner, and possibly suggestive cf some 
family remembrance, or they would not 
have been kept and tended with such care. 
The polish of thetins deserved the highest 
praise. They really seemed to brighten 
the wretched, windy shed, and give it quite 
a homely and habitable look. No wonder 
their poor mistress took some pride in their 
appearance, for she modestly avowed that 
she had cleaned them all herself. 
“We're poor enough,” she added, ‘ but 
I can’t abear no dirt, I can’t. And no 
more can’t my son neither, though it’s a 
bit more in his line like, seein’ as he lives 
by it. He’s a shoeblack, he is; an’ if 
boots didn’t get dirty, why they’d never 
want no cleanin’, and that ’ud be a baddish 
job for him, and ’underds sech as he—them 
as has to get their livin’ by the brush. 
Yes, they’re mices ’oles they are, an’ ratses 
’oles as well too. We've plenty of ’em here 
we have. Don’t want to go an’ pay a 
shillin’ for to see ’em at the Soho Logicals. 
Don’t see ’em much by day, we don’t, but 
they comes out pretty bold when it’s a bit 
darkish. ’Pon my word they does, an’ there, 
you ’ardly would believe it, but at night 
they squeal an’ squeak so, it’s for all the 
world like being at a con-sort. That’s 
why we keeps that little dog there. If it 
worn’t for him a barkin’, they’d reglar eat 
us up a’most, when we're a sleepin’ ! 
Speshly my poor son, ’cause he’ve his bed 
upon the floor there—yes, sir, ‘tis me 
sleeps in the bed, both me an’ the young 
person as is a lodgin’ here, you know.” 
This young person was out working, and 
bore a fair repute for industry and tidiness. 
“She wouldn’t be a living here else,” 
said the woman somewhat sternly. “I 
can’t abide no dirt, an’ I can’t abide no 
hidleness, an’ where you finds the one, you 
mostly finds the hother. But she’s a good 
girl is Mariar, an’ she works ‘ard to hearn 
a livin. Nor she don’t fling it away 
neither in finery an’ fal-lals. And my boy, 
too, he’s a good ’un, and he works ’ard too 
for his livin’. A rare good son is Ton, 
though he’s baddish in the ’ead a’ times. 
Tries all’ys to ack right, he do, though a 
bit wrong in his mind, poor chap. I were 
laid up wi’ the fever, an’ I weaned him on 





cold water, ‘cause times were baddish, 
then, an’ we couldn’t buy no milk for him, 
Mebbe that’s what’s made him weak like, 
But I dunno as it’s ‘armed ’im. Half a 
hidiot, some calls him, but he’s more nor 
half a good ’’un. He’s a Teetottler, is my 
Tom, an’ never done no ’arm to nobody. 
An’ he works ’ard for his livin’ an’ helps his 
mother too, an’ never takes no drink, an’ 
goes to gospel reg’lar, an’ all the neigh- 
bours likes him an’ respects him too, they 
does ; from a child to a queen’s son they’re 
all’ys glad to see him, an’ ’tain’t a many 
boys with more brains than my Tom, as 
can say as much as that, you know.” 

It was little wonder that the poor widow 
grew voluble when having for her subject 
the virtues of her son, who, she said, 
pursued his calling in the streets hard-by, 
and would be twenty-five when his next 
birthday came. Her mention of a queen’s 
son was of course a figure of speech, and 
intended to convey a notion of high excel- 
lence. But if any royal scion were placed 
beside her Tom, the one who would attain 
the higher favour in her eyes certainly 
would. be the boy of lower birth. 

Being questioned as to other members 
of her family, she owned that she had had 
six children, but now five of them were 
dead, having been outlived by the weak- 
ling, her first-born, of whose goodness the 
poor mother appeared so justly proud. 
Dull-witted as he was, the clear light of 
Christ’s teaching had peered into his mind. 

‘He seems to understan’ it much better 
nor I do,” she explained, a little smiling, as 
though at her own ignorance, and the 
wisdom of her son. ‘“ And he ack up to 
it a deal more,” she continued to remark. 
‘There ain’t a better Christian in all Eng- 
land, that there ain’t. Not among the 
poor, nor yet among the rich, there ain't 
any man alive as try to do his duty better’n 
my poor boy. But he’ve reg’lar got re- 
ligion in him, that’s where it is, you know. 
Seems a’most to have been born in ’im, 
for he’ve never larned his letters. Ah, it’s 
arare thing is religion, ’speshly with the 
poor it is.” 

This she said without a smile, although 
there was a shade of irony, perhaps, in the 
assertion—taken literally, at least, and 
according to the common meaning of the 
words. Commenting on a text that hung 
beside the bed, she added: “‘As one 
whom his mother comforteth.’ Ab, that’s 
often brought me comfort like, when I’ve 
been cryin’ about my children, I couldn’t 
comfort of ’em much, poor souls, while 
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they was a living. But I make no doubt 
they’re all in comfort now they’re dead.” 

She answered heartily, ‘‘God bless 
you!” when we said good-bye to her, and 
she even caught my hand and kissed it, I 
confess to my surprise. I had given her 
no alms, nor was known to her in any 
way, nor had I promised any help in the 
dark days that might come to this poor 
dweller in a shed. Perhaps her mother’s 
heart was touched by the thought of her 
lost children; and possibly she felt in 
need of some new outlet for her tenderness 
and love, 


THE ETHICS OF TOBACCO. 





Mr. RICHARD JEFFERIES, in one of those 
delightful books of his which bring the 
sights, and sounds, and smells of country 
life to one’s very fireside, chronicles a 
notable thing. He says that the farmers 
about the downs where he so loves to 
ramble, have taken to smoking cigars. At 
auction sales and other gatherings of a 
festive character, sherry and cigars are 
now produced in place of the old-fashioned 
“churchwarden” and October ale. Such 
an innovation is clearly one of the signs of 
the times, in which the tendency is to 
amalgamate classes. When peers’ sons 
become wine-merchants and stockbrokers ; 
when scions of titled families serve in 
merchant-steamers ; when working-colliers 
become Members of Parliament; and when, 
generally, caste distinctions are one by one 
disappearing in this country as surely as 
we are told they will do in India—things 
which at one time would have been deemed 
incongruous, uncouth, and absurd, become 
now perfectly rational and proper. 

In the abstract, of course, there is not and 
never was any reason why one man should 
not smoke a cigar as well as another, if he 
prefers it and can afford it. In practice, 
however, the aristocratic cigar not only 
ranked several degrees higher in the social 
scale than the lowly pipe, but even its 
uses were unknown to Mansie Wauch and 
the douce baillies of Dalkeith. Yet even if 
the difficulties of these worthy plebs with 
the ducal Regalias be regarded as a plea- 
sant exaggeration, there was aforetime a 
certain invisible line drawn through 
society. The man below that line who 
indulged in a cigar was pretty sure to be 
sneered at as a “snob.” The man above 
that line who demeaned himself, save in 
secret, with the humble pipe ran the awful 





risk of being dubbed by his fellows a ‘‘ cad.” 
It mattered not that the word cigar is 
rather a wide one—wide enough to embrace 
the eighteenpenny Regalia of the gilded 
youth and the twopenny smoke with which 
’"Arry makes Bank Holidays hideous. 
Tobacco—or anything resembling it—rolled 
into a thin cylindrical form was, onceupon a 
time, genteel; tobacco cut and burned in an 
open vessel waslow. But we have changed 
all that. My lord may soothe himself with a 
common cutty, while his man basks behind 
a mendacious Havannah—both without im- 
propriety. The dainty cigarette alone has 
not as yet found favour among the lower 
orders. 

It is not to be lost sight of that this 
class-distinction with regard to tobacco was 
a British peculiarity. In Spain the cigarette 
is the common property of grandee and 
muleteer; in Germany the cigar rules 
from Kaiser to cobbler; in Eastern coun- 
tries cigarette and chibouk are both 
universal. 

In considering the ethics of the subject, 
then, we perceive first of all that tobacco 
is a great leveller. As many an angry 
quarrel has been averted by the offer of a 
timely pinch of snuff, so many a friendship 
has found its beginning in the exchange of 
cigar-cases, the supplying of the “fill” of a 
pipe, or the proffer of a light. Do not let 
us smile at the suggestion as a ‘‘ trifle.” 
Human life is often called a sum of trifles, 
but it is so short that we should hesitate to 
sneer at anything as a trifle, which can 
produce one moment’s joy or one moment’s 
care. 

That smoking has become much more 
universal during the last twenty years or 
so admits of no question. The tobacco 
duties show it, and we have the evidence 
of our own senses if our memories can 
carry us far enough back. It is not so 
very long ago that smoking-carriages 
attached to railway-trains were the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Now, the anti- 
tobacconists lament this on physiological 
as well as on moral grounds. We do not 
propose to consider the physiological 
aspects, for where doctors differ we will 
not presume to diagnose. The present 
writer has been a moderate smoker for 
twenty years, and conscientiously believes 
that he has been the better and the happier 
for the moderate indulgence, but we have 
no desire to argue from the particular to 
the general in this matter. 

The ethics of the tobacco question, how- 
ever, form a fair subject for examination. 
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It is urged by the anti-tobacconists that 
the practice of smoking is a selfish one— 
that it engenders indifference to the com- 
fort and the feelings of others, and that it 
has had a direct influence in deteriorating 
the manners of our generation. They also 
urge that it encourages drinking, but 
therein we think they “do protest too 
much.” Some of the worst and most 
hopeless drunkards we have known, were 
non-smokers, and per contra, some of the 
heaviest smokers were teetotalers. There 
is no necessary connection between the 
two practices; at the same time the man 
who is intemperate by nature will err to 
excess in smoking as well as in everything 
else. Anti-tobacconists very often commit 
the same mistake as teetotalers, that, 
namely, of falling from excess of zeal into 
intemperance of advocacy. 

There can be no doubt, for instance, 
that King James went a great deal too far 
in his ‘ Counterblaste,” and so also did 
Sir Grey Palmer, who, in 1621, declared 
in the House of Commons “ That if tobacco 
be not banished it will overthrow one 
hundred thousand men in England; but 
it is now so common that I have seen 
ploughmen take it as they are at plough.” 
And yet ploughmen have gone on taking 


it for two hundred and sixty years, while 
the country has gone on adding to its 


population and its wealth. There must 
have been many more than ploughmen, 
however, who in Sir Grey Palmer’s days 
patronised the weed, for an order appears 
on the journals of the “ House” itself in 
the same century, that “No member do 
presume to smoke tobacco in the gallery, 
or at the table of the House, sitting 
at committees,” which were very proper 
regulations. It was evidently about the 
same time that the use of tobacco was for- 
bidden to schoolmasters, as related by Dr. 
Robert Chambers in the Book of Days. Yet 
the popularity which it had even then 
attained to is evident from the boldness 
with which the students of Christ Church, 
Oxford, sang its praises even before the 
face of King James himself. They appeared 
in the curious drama by Barton Holiday, 
called Technogamia ; or, the Marriage of the 
Arts, in which, to the disgust of the royal 
anti-tobacconist, occurred a song to tobacco, 
beginning : 

Tobacco’s a musician, 

And in a pipe delighteth, 

It descends in a close 


Through the organs of the nose 
With a relish that inviteth ; 


and so on through half-a-dozen verses. 





It is not without significance, in con- 
sidering the ethics of tobacco, that to the 
use of it in England we are indebted to 
some of the bravest gentlemen and most 
intrepid adventurers which the country 
has ever produced. In “the golden age” 
of Elizabeth, valour and gentle manners 
went hand in hand, and the great queen 
herself, it is said, looked on smilingly while 
Sir Walter Raleigh blew the gentle weed, 
The story goes, that she made a wager with 
him that he could not weigh the smoke he 
emitted from his pipe. Raleigh thereupon 
weighed a pipeful of pure Virginia, smoked 
it calmly out, then weighed the ashes, and 
deducting the one weight from the other, 
showed the product as the weight of his 
smoke. The queen thereupon paid the 
wager, with -the witty remark: “ Many 
labourers in the fire have I heard of, who 
turned their gold into smoke, but Raleigh 
is the first who has turned smoke into 
gold.” The first may be, but assuredly 
not the Jast, as the descendants of the 
wealthy Glasgow tobacco-merchants, and as 
the extensive manufacturers of our own 
day can show if they choose. 

When Charles Lamb railed at the 
“ sooty retainer of the vine,” and “ brother 
of Bacchus,” he endorsed, apparently, the 
censure of those who contend that smoking 
encourages drinking. But again, gentle 
though inconstant Elia repented of his 
harshness, and atoned by a torrent of 
endearments. Let us distinguish, however, 
between use and abuse, and do not let us © 
too hastily condemn as a curse that which 
to so large a proportion of our fellow- 
creatures is a blessing. 

And that unquestionably must be re- 
garded as a blessing which helps to round off 
many of the sharp corners of life. The moral 
influence of the weed is great in its sooth- 
ing effects. It helps to dispel evil humours 
and it fosters gentle fancies. ‘There 
is a certain substantial kind of satisfaction 
in smoking, if kept in moderation,” said 
Professor Huxley to the British Association, 
“and I must say this for tobacco : that it 
is a sweetener and equaliser of the temper. 
It is true,” he added, “that nothing is 
worse than excessive smoking, but any 
one could destroy himself with the excessive 
use, say of tea, or of any other article of 
diet.” Johnston, in his Chemistry of 
Common Life, says, that among smokers he 
has fancied that some “have discovered a 
way of liberating the mind from the 
trammels of the body, and of thus giving 
it a freer range and more undisturbed 
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liberty of action.” Be this as it may, it is 
certain that many of our wisest thinkers 
and best writers have been and are 
smokers, 

We remember, a number of years ago, 
falling in with a queer parody on one of 
Swinburne’s songs, which began in this 


Gye 
Vv 


Tf love were dhudeen olden, 
And I were like the weed, 
Oh, we would live together, 
And love the jolly weather, 
And bask in sunshine golden, 
Rare pals of choicest breed, 
If love were dhudeen olden, 
And I were like the weed. 
‘This offers to us another view, viz., the 
uniting influence of tobacco. There is a 
brotherhood among smokers, which has 
developed a school of courtesy and kindli- 
ness of its own, and which, like freemasonry, 
is superior to the accidental barriers of 
class. So far from deteriorating our 
manners, then, we hold that tobacco’ has 
had a mollifying and refining effect. The 
boor who chokes you with a blast from his 


| vile dhudeen as he passes you in the street, 


is no more a type of the smoker than the 
boisterous roughs of a London, or a Man- 
chester, or a Glasgow crowd are types 
of Englishmen. Studied posturing and 
genuflecting were the evidences of good 
manners in the days of the Regency, but 
in so far as manners connote morals, we 
imagine there can be no comparison between 
that age and our own. A gentleman of 
our day, we take it, is on the whole a 
more exalted creature, with his cigar or 
pipe, than was the gentleman of the last 
century with his dangled cane and snuff- 
box. 

Salvation Yeo was extravagant in his 
laudation when he declared that, “ When all 
things were made, none was made better 
than tobacco, to be a lone man’s companion, 
a bachelor’s friend, a hungry man’s food, 
a sad man’s cordial, a wakeful man’s sleep, 
and a chilly man’s fire. There’s no herb 
like it under the canopy of heaven.” We 
deprecate extravagance of praise, however, as 
we protest against intemperance in condem- 
nation, But there is a sufficient substratum 
of truth in Salvation Yeo’s claims to de- 
monstrate that the ethical as well as 
the material influences of tobacco are 
great. 

Certainly, for one thing, more litera- 
ture has been cultivated with the aid 
of the weed than with the “little 
oatmeal” affected by the early Edinburgh 
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BY ELEANOR C. PRICE. 
CHAPTER IIL CUT SHORT. 

THEO of course knew a great many of 
the wedding guests, and had plenty to do 
in helping Mrs. Fraser to entertain them. 
She always liked old people, and she was 
deep in talk with an old lady about her 
dogs, having apparently forgotten that 
there was anybody besides this old lady in 
the world, and not at all knowing that most 
people had gone in to breakfast, when she 
became aware that somebody was standing 
behind her, and looked up hurriedly once 
more into the face of Mr. Fane. 

“Oh, are they gone?” she said, getting 
up. “I think—will you take Mrs. Camp- 
bell, please ? ” 

* No, dear Miss Meynell, certainly not,” 
said Mrs. Campbell with an approving 
smile. ‘Nothing so unorthodox. Here 
is my old friend Colonel Fox coming to 
take care of me.” 

Theo was satisfied, and gave herself up 
to Mr. Fane without further difficulty. 

“T really forgot,” she said, as they went 
into the dining-room. ‘ Dogs are such a 
nice subject, and Mrs. Campbell has seven 
in the house. I don’t know, though, 
whether it is good to scatter one’s affections 
in that way.” 

“Do you centre yours in one dog?” 
said Mr. Fane. 

“Yes, One dog and one horse. I have 
never been allowed to have any more.” 

“But then it is so horrid if the one 
dies,” he said. 

“Tt puts them more on the footing of 
human friends, and that is good,” said Theo. 
** Why shouldn’t we grieve for them? they 
give us pleasure enough; more, I think, than 
human friends do—dear faithful things.” 

‘No; human friends are the best, just 
because they change, and disappoint one,” 
said Mr. Fane. ‘“ And, after all, they may 
live as long as we do ourselves ; the dogs 
and horses can’t, so they are a certain grief 
—and if you have only one of each——” 

** What do you mean ?” said Theo, look- 
ing at him earnestly. 

It seemed as if he did not dare to give 
her more than a glance back. 

* What do I mean?” he repeated in a 
low voice. 

* You seem to think that one’s friends 
ought to change, and disappoint one. I 
don’t understand.” 

“Nordo I. Only they always do, so it 
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is as well to be hardened. Dogs spoil one 
with their faithfulness. I suppose that 
may have been what I meant,” he said, 
looking down and smiling. He was by no 
means so unconscious as Theo, and had ‘at 
that moment caught a curious, amused look 
from the bride, whose interest in herself 
and her husband was not so exclusive 
as to prevent her from watching her 
cousin. 

Gerald Fane was quite quick enough to 
see and feel the whole state of the case. 
Since he had taken Theo away from Mrs. 
Campbell, he had begun to be happy; till 
then his whole time had been spent in 
regretting that he had come. Why could 
not John Goodall have found one of his 
own friends? Gerald had had no idea 
that the excellent fellow was not marrying 
in his own line of life, and he had come 
for fun, for adventure, for a new expe- 
rience among a new set of people. Cir- 
cumstances had made the poor wretch as 
proud as Lucifer, and, of course, he had 
not been half an hour in Linwood before 
he found himself in a false position, and 
was inwardly swearing at his own foolish- 
ness. As the people came into the church 
he saw that they were people of his own 
sort, and not of Goodall’s; but, of course, 
they could only regard him as belonging 
to Goodall. But then Theo came and stood 
there, and no one else, not even himself, 
could be thought of afterwards. Now he was 
sitting close to her, and it was their duty 
to talk to each other. He could only talk 
nonsense, and the worst of it was she 
would not be satisfied. He did not want 
to talk at ail, only to look at her, but that 
could not be, and perhaps it was only a 
long absence from civilised society which 
put such a daring thought into his head. 
It was a good thing after all that she took 
him quite seriously, and went on with 
the argument. 

* Are friends so bad as that? It is a sad 
way of looking at it,” she said. ‘ When I 
said that dogs gave one more pleasure, I 
think I meant that one’s dog really belongs 
to one, in a way that no human friend can. 
But it is very sad to say that one’s friends 
always change, and disappoint one. Some- 
times they do—now and then.” 

“ About those things we all speak from 
our own experience,” said Mr. Fane. ‘TI 
have no doubt your friends are faithful to 

ou.” 
, “T am fortunate, then,” said Theo, half 
to herself. 

She was silent for a moment, and then 








turning away from him, began to talk to 
somebody on the other side of her. 

There were no speeches, and Helen very 
soon went away to change her dress. Theo 
followed her, and the bride found an oppor- 
tunity to say, with a mischievous laugh : 

“Well, Theo, how do you like the 
manager ¢” 

‘Who is the manager ?” said Theo. 

“Why, Mr. Fane. I told you he was 
manager of a colliery.” 

“J forgot. Are they all like that?” 

“T don’t suppose they are all so good- 
looking,” said Helen, much amused. 

“Ts he good-looking? He talks nicely 
about dogs. I must ask him presently 
whether he likes horses. Perhaps in some 
ways they are better than dogs.” 

“* Well, my dear, don’t talk to me about 
them now. I am not a young man, and I 
don’t want to be amused. I never in my 
life saw you look so handsome as you did 
in church, Theo.” 

“Did I? I’m very sorry. I did not 
mean to talk about dogs, but what I meant 
was, are all the managers gentlemen ?” 

“T don’t know, my dear; ask Mr. Fane 
himself,” said Helen, laughing. “ Now 
here’s mamma, so we can’t say any more, 
and you are no good to-day, Theo. I never 
saw you so dreamy.” 

Gerald Fane, meanwhile, was standing 
about downstairs, keeping apart from other 
people, and wondering how much more he 
should see of Miss Fraser’s beautiful brides- 
maid. There was to be a dance that 
evening, and he had been asked to stay 
the night. He wondered how many times 
she would dance with him. As he stood 
with his eyes on the ground, glanced at 
curiously by different people, but taking 
no notice of them in return, he was resolving 
that to-day and to-night, for once, he would 
be happy. He would forget all the horrors 
and troubles of which life was so full, and 
would think it was six years ago, before he 
knewthe meaning of hard work and anxiety. 
She of course knew nothing of his position. 
Why should she? Perhaps they would 
never meet again; it would be best not, 
as far as he was concerned, but that 
thought interfered horribly with present 
enjoyment. Then Gerald, who was not 
without a sense of the ridiculous, smiled at 
himself for a hopeless fool, and thought 
how all these people would laugh, and 
laugh with reason, if they knew that a 
stray pauper like himself had fallen 
desperately in love with Miss Meynell. 

Then the ladies came downstairs, and 
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the carriage drove up, and there was a 
great confusion. John Goodall came up 
to young Fane, wished him good-bye, and 
thanked him in a jolly sort of manner, 
nearly wringing his hand off. ‘ We shall 
meet again in the Midlands,” said John 
cordially. Gerald Fane forgot to be 
grateful, and wished that the Midlands 
were in the middle of Africa. 

As for Theo, she took no notice what- 
ever of the best man, standing rather dis- 
mally in the background, but fulfilled all 
her own duties of saying good-bye, and 
flinging rice, with an odd mixture of energy 
and dreaminess, and then, when they had 
driven off and all was over, suddenly 
turned round to her cousin, Captain North, 
and went away with him into the library. 
The room was large, and dark, and still, with 
small red flames dancing in the grate. A 
sense of peace and rest came over Theo; 
the quietness was so pleasant to her that 
she forgot at first to ask Hugh what he 
wanted. She leaned back in a large arm- 
chair, and smoothed with both hands the 
creamy satin and lace of her gown. 

“Do you like this dress?” she said. 
“Am I to wear it all day? What is the 
matter, Hugh ?” 

Captain North was not looking at her or 
her gown. His eyes were fixed on the 
hearthrug at his feet; he was frowning a 
little, and stroking his thick moustache. 

“Well, Theo,’ he said, “everyone else 
is in such a fuss that I thought I had 
better tell you myself. Did you see—just 
before breakfast—they brought me a tele- 

ram ?” 

“Hugh!” She started from her chair 
and came towards him, turning as white 
as her gown. 

She terrified Captain North, who thought 
he was breaking bad news most consider- 
ately. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said. “ Don’t 
look like that, Theo. It’s only that I don’t 
like asking you to come away to-day. In 
fact, I don’t think I ought. It will spoil the 
party, but I couldn’t somehow go myself 
without telling you.” 

“Uncle Henry is worse?” said Theo, 
seeing by his calmness that her first fear 
was not true. ‘May I see the telegram ?” 

It was crumpled up in her cousin’s hand. 
He unfolded it, and read the few words : 

“Colonel North worse. Better come by 
next train.” 

“From Dr. Page,” he said. ‘Well, you 
see, Theo, I shall have to start in three- 
quarters of an hour—and of course one 





doesn’t know—and I really think you had 
better stay quietly here till you hear from 
me. I rather wish now that we had not 
both left him, but that’s no use. You will 
do as I ask you? You and Combe couldn’t 
possibly be ready in three-quarters of an 
hour.” 

‘Qh, indeed, I wish I hadn’t left him,” 
cried Theo in bitter grief. “I never 
would, for any one but Helen. You don’t 
think I could stay here, and dance, and 
make a fool of myself all the evening, 
while he will be wanting me and asking 
for me? You know he will. Three-quarters 
of an hour! I could be ready in one, and 
I shall be thankful to get away from this 
wedding. I think weddings are the 
most dreadful, miserable inventions——” 

“‘ Very well,” said Captain North gravely. 
*‘ But if you are really going, give Combe 
as much time as you can. I will tell Mrs. 
Fraser.” 

So the poor best man, lingering in the 
hall, only caught one glimpse of his lady, 
as she came out of the library and went 
away upstairs without even a look in his 
direction. Presently one of the numerous 
Fraser cousins came and talked to him, 
and carried him off into the garden, and 
involved him in a game of tennis. Later 
in the day he heard quite casually that Miss 
Meynell was gone. People were giving 
plenty of reasons and particulars, but these 
were nothing to him. She was gone; 
everything was a vain show; and through 
the long tiresome evening, though he 
danced and talked like everyone else, he 
could only wish over and over again that 
he had never come to Linwood. 


CHAPTER IV. LADY REDCLIFF. 


LADY REDCLIFF was a very fierce little 
old woman indeed. She wore a black cap, 
and believed in nothing. She had had a 
few friends, who remained faithful to her 
till she was over sixty ; but after that they 
dropped off one by one, being quite unable 
to bear with the increasing sharpness of 
her tongue. Her remarks were sometimes 
so violently personal as to madden the 
meekest of them, and these are not 
the days of meekness. In these days the 
youngest and smallest people have their 
rights, and the oldest and most important 
grandmothers must respect them, unless 
they wish to be met with open rebellion. 

The only person to whom Lady Redcliff 
behaved decently was her grand-daughter, 
Theo Meynell, and this was not because of 
any of her nice qualities, but because she 
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had what Lady Redcliff called with satis-| had not much cheerfulness in it. Lady 
faction, “the Meynell temper.” All| Redcliff, pinched and yellow, was wrapped 


sorts of legendary old Meynells looked 
flashing out from Theo’s eyes sometimes, 
when she was angry and scornful; and 
these moments were the grandmother’s 
deligit, though the anger was often against 
herself. She enjoyed telling Theo, when- 
ever she was angry, about an old Lord 
Redcliff who killed his French cook because 
a game-pie was burnt, and above all things 
he loved game-pie. ‘ 

“He ought to have been hanged,” said 
Theo. 

“Oh dear no; people were not such 
fools then,” said Lady Redeliff. ‘He got 
a better cook, and lived to eat thousands 
more pies.” 

When Theo showed the strength of her 
will in some decided way, Lady Redcliff 
might remark : 

** There was a woman in our family once 
who wanted to marry a man, but he pre- 
ferred somebody else who had more money. 
I believe he liked Theodosia best, however 
—she was a namesake of yours, you per- 
ceive—but that had nothing to do with it ; 
he was going to marry the other one. 
Well, very early on the wedding morning, 
Theodosia poisoned the woman, or chloro- 
formed her, or something; dressed her- 
self in white and went to church, and 
married the man in spite of everybody. 
Nobody ever stops the Meynelis from 
having their own way. Nobody wanted 
that girl to marry your father—certainly 
I didn’t—but he chose that she should, 
I never can imagine why. A milksop, 
Calvinistic set of peopie——” 

“Hush, grandmamma !” said Theo. 

“Why am I to hush?” said the old 
woman sharply. 

“ Because if you talk about my mother’s 
family you will drive me out of the house.” 

“You can go if you like,” said Lady 
Redeliff; but she took up a newspaper, 
and said no more just then. Presently, 
after glancing ouce or twice at Theo over 
the top of it, sie’ muttered half to herself: 
“ There’s not much North blood in you, 
anyway. That stupid Redcliff and his 
brothers and sisters are not Meynells at 
all; they’re Hardwick all through, and 
that’s skim milk turned sour.” 

It was a Sunday afternoon in August ; 
hot and weary everywhere, hottest and 
weariest in Lady Redelifl’s stuffy back 
drawing-room, where she liked to sit all 
day with doors and windows closed. The 
look-out over roofs and a few dusty trees 





in a large black shaw]. With her long nose, 
and trembling, bony fingers, she looked 
like the horrid old spider who had caught 
a poor young fly—Theo—in her web. Theo 
herself was all in black, too, and looked 
pale and languid ; she wanted fresh air for 
mind and body, and the book she was 
trying to read did not interest her much, for 
her eyes often wandered up, past the heavy 
shadow of curtains, to those dingy tree- 
tops that hardly stirred, and the faint far- 
away blue of sky behind them. 

“You have plenty of faults without 
being a humbug,” said Lady Redcliff. 
** What’s the use of pretending to be good, 
and to read sermons, when you are raging 
against me in your heart all the time ? ” 

“Tam doing neither one thing nor the 
other,” said Theo quietly. “It is that 
book on South Africa.” 

* Are you going to South Africa to get 
away from me? Never mind, { shall die 
soon, and then you can go where you like.” 

“ Tam not obliged to stay with you now,” 
said Theo. 

“Thank you; that is a very pretty, 
grateful speech indeed. And of course I 
am obliged to have you, if you choose to 
stay. Your uncle, who announced so finely 
that he was going to take your father’s 
place, and so forth, and who kept you 
away from me for years because he did 
not think me pious enough to speak to 
such a treasure, having chosen to die and 
leave you dependent on anyone who likes 
to take up the great responsibility—it has 
become my duty, it seems, to sacrifice all 
my peace and comfort to you! But of 
course you are not obliged to stay with 
me a day longer than you like. Good 
gracious!” said Lady Redcliff, throwing 
the newspaper into acorner. “ You are a 
little too cool, Miss Theo—you really are.” 

“T did not mean it in that way,” said 
Theo, now as red as she had been pale 
before. 

“Don’t make excuses, I hate them. I 
am neither deaf nor blind, nor an idiot, 
and I understood you perfectly well. I 
think your precious uncle brought you up 
abominably, and did his best to spoil 
everything that was fine in your character. 
And what he meant by making all those 
professions, and leaving you nothing after 
all, is certainly a tremendous puzzle. 
should like to know how you explain it to 
yourself,” 

Theo got up, and walked towards the door. 
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“‘Stop a minute,” said her grandmother. 
“Before you lose your temper completely, 
let me give you one piece of advice. Fol- 
low your cousin’s example, and marry a 


snob. Any snob you like; I'll give you 
my blessing and my diamond necklace. 


But listen; if you marry Hugh North, Vil 
give you nothing—nothing.” 

“Grandmamma, what makes you so 
dreadful this afternoon?” said the girl 
almost imploringly. 

Then, with a certain woble sweetness, she 
went up to the poor angry old woman, and 
laid her hand on her shoulder. 

“Don’t touch me,” said Lady Redcliff, 
snatching herself away. “I hate the 
Norths, and you know it. If George had 
married anyone else, he might have been 
alive now. What business had she to die, 
and leave him to go his own way ?” 

“ Hush! you forget ; you are talking of 
my mother,” said Theo. 

“T don’t forget. You never let me 
forget anything disagreeable.” - 

‘Look here, grandmamma ; you don’t 
really want to hurt me, I know, but you 
do hurt me when you talk like that of my 
Norths, and especially of Uncle Henry, 
whom I loved with all my heart.” 

“ Why shouldn’t you be hurt as well as 
other people? I have been hurt often 
enough, and by people who pretended to 
love me,” said her grandmother. ‘ Don’t 
be a fool! Why didn’t your dear uncle 
leave you anything ?” 

“T never thought or expected that he 
would,” said Theo. 

“ Everyone else did, then.” 

“No, grandmamma; not people who 
knew about his affairs.’ 

“Rubbish! he had plenty of money 
to do what he liked with. He had a great 
deal more than his sisters, and they were 
not badly off, but they married men who 

spent their money, and Henry North was 
a miser. That Fraser man muddled away 
every penny of his first wife’s money, and 
your father spent it rationally,” said Lady 
we lcliff with an odd grimace. ‘“ But that’s 

iothing to the point. What I say is, don’s 
de lude yourself with the idea that your 
uncle was a poor man. He lived qusetty 
cnough, to be sure, down there in that 
ho le », but all the Norihs are misers—your 
Norths, as you call them. I don’t think 
it is a property to be proud of.” 

‘here are a few things you don’t 
r, r, geandm umma,” said Theo earnestly. 
\re there, really?” said Lady Red- 
talking herself into @ better 
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humour, — “Well, I never pretended to be 
as knowing as you.” 

“Uncle H enry may have had plenty of 
money to begin with; I believe he had,” 
said Theo. ‘But there was a man he 
liked very much, a good deal younger 
than himself, and of course his junior in 
the service; but he was in his regiment 
for some time, and they were friends to 
quite an unusual extent, you know. This 
man left the army, and went in for some 
speculations. He persuaded Uncle Henry 
to put a great deal of money into tii, 
and then he turned out all wrong, os. 
swindled everybody who had trusted h in. 
Uncle Henry lost much more than anyvus 
else, but it was owing to him that the man 
was let off easily, because he used to like 
him so much, and did not believe it was 
quite all his fault. So it was hushed up, 
and Hugh believes the man is alive still, 
but he does not know what has become of 
him.” 

“Swindling comfortably on somewhere, 
no doubt,” said Lady Redcliff. “It would 
have been more philanthropic to punish 
him.” 

“So Hugh thinks. He does not agree 
with his father about that, but it happened 
long ago, when he was young, so. he had 
nothing to do with it. He hates the man,” 
said Theo, in soft, thoughtful tones. “I 
never saw him look so angry as when he 
told me about him the other day. He 
hates to think of Uncle Henry being taken 
in, and it is a horrid story, certainly.” 

“ Quite thrilling, but I wouldn’t tell it 
much, if I were you, ” said Lady Redcliif. 
“This wicked world laughs at people who 
ave neither clever, wise, nor hard, you 
know. There, don’t flash ; your little 
tempers tire me. 
get his money from, then? 
has a good deal of his own.” 

“His mother had a fortune, and it was 
settled upon him,” auswered Theo. 

“ His mother’s relations must have been 
canny people,” said Lady Redcliff. “ Saints 
like Henry North generally manage to 
have no settlements at all.” 

“‘T suppose you hate the Norths because 
they are good,” said Theo. 

She had walked away to the window, 
and was standing in the shadow of the 
curtains, looking up at the sky. 

“And is that the reason why you love 
them, you little Pharisee?” sneered Lady 
Redcliff. 


Something in the look of her eyes, fixed 
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standing there, seemed curiously to belie | your fortune, my pretty lady; give me 


her way of talking, and Theo, perhaps, | 
knew her grandmother well enough to | 


that white hand of yours.” 
Theo put her hands behind her and 


feel this, though she did not look towards | stood motionless. 


her in return. 
“‘ At any rate,” she said, “I suppose I 


love them because they have been so good | 


to me.” 

“ Well, that’s true, and they had nothing 
to gain by it,” said Lady Redcliff. “But | 
Hugh’s goodness now may not be quite so 
disinterested. When did he tell you this 
history of the losses? Since his father’s | 
death ?” 

“Yes ; a few weeks ago, when he came 
here the first time.” 
“ And why did he tell it you at all ?” 

“T think I have an idea,” said Theo. 
dreamily. 

“Out withit, then. I want to finish this | 
stupid talk and go to sleep.” 

“T think he thought I might fancy—| 
that I might, perhaps, be disappointed at 
Uncle Henry’s leaving me nothing—and 
so he wished me to understand about the | 
affairs, don’t you see?” 

“He said nothing about making it up to 
you in the future?” 

“No, grandmamma. How could he? 
What do youmean? Of course he did not | 
allude to my being disappointed at all.” | 

“Tn fact, he was gentlemanlike and 
considerate, as the Norths always are. I) 
suppose he knows all about your affairs ?” 

“Yes,” said Theo. 

“Your poor little three hundred a year, 
which you will find a sad pinch now that | 
Uncle Henry has deserted you. You will 
have to depend on yourself, you know. -I. 
can’t have you always living here, though | 
I don’t mind you for a visit now and then. | 
We have had enough of each other already, | 
that’s the truth ; we shall quarrel mortally | 
if you stay much longer. Where will you | 
go when you leave me?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Theo. 

She had probably heard this before, for 
it did not seem to make much impression | 
on her, as she stood gazing out of the 
window. After a minute Lady Redcliff 
said abruptly : 

“Hugh North will ask you to marry 
him.” 

“He won't; you are quite mistaken,” 
said Theo, turning round with an air of 
magnificent disdain. 

“He will. Don’t you know that I ama 
witch? I know the future. I can tell 


‘“‘He shall be a dark man,” the old 
woman went on ina sort of beggar’s whine, 
“No fair man is fit for the likes of you, 
my darling.” Then suddenly changing 
into her natural tone, she said: “ He will, 
Theo. What shall you say to him if he 
does ?” 

“No, of course,” said Theo. ‘But he 
wouldn’t be so foolish. Oh, it is too horrid 
to talk like this! I am going out for a 
walk.” 

“Go, then. I am glad enough to get 
rid of you,” said Lady Redcliff. ‘Take 
Combe ; you are not to go by yourself.” 

Theo rushed upstairs to Combe, and 
hurried her and herself out of the house in 
an angry, excited way. Combe was not 
surprised ; her mistress generally came out 
of the drawing-room in these moods, after 
a long talk with Lady Redcliff. 

Out of doors a little coolness was be- 


ginning to breathe in the air; so Theo 


thought, at any rate, in the first minutes 
of her escape from that oppressive house, 
Then a flush of heat came over her, for she 
and Combe had hardly crossed the square 


‘when Captain North met them. He was 


cool, and kind, and calm as usual. Theo 
could have laughed as she thought of her 
grandmother’s words, and yet hated the 
little confusion that was inseparable from 
the memory of them; but her feelings 
were quite hidden from Captain North. 
“Now you may go to church, Combe,” 
he said, in his old matter-of-fact way, 
“and leave Miss Theo tome. I’m come 
to take care of her.” 
“Thank you, sir. 
church,” said Combe. 
“Well, go and see your friends, or 


It’s too late for 


| something.” 


“Go for a walk, Combe ; don’t go back 
into that horrid, stuffy house,” said Theo ; 
and then, with a feeling of relief and 
peace, all disagreeables forgotten, she 
walked cheerfully away with Hugh. 
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